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BOOKS WORTHY ATTENTION American 


CEOCRAPHY HISTORY 

Kine’s Picturesque Geograph’! Readers. Higginson’s Young Folks’ United States. MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. have the pleasure to announce that they 
Book First (At Home and School), by mail, 55¢ A most satisfactory text-book. By mail, 1.2v. have made arrangements to nie 9 their series, EPocus OF MODERN History, by a 
Book, Bevond F This Continent of Ours), by mail Higgiasen’s Young Folks’ American Ex-|| short series of books treating of the history of America, which will be published under the 
lorers, Relating their adventures graphically seneral title EPOCHS OF AMERICAN History. The series will be under the editorship of 
THE KING OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS.| | Dr. ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Assistant Professor of History in Harvard College. 
For special use of Teachers : Noble Deeds of Gur Fathers. The volumes will be issued separately, and each will be complete in itself. Those already 
| ane Goography. Pace ond Other Tales. arranged for will, it is hoped, provide a continuous history of the United States from the 

ggestions. tories of the Civ ar. i i i ited 
near by mal, each ae, | foundation of the Colonie he ated fo ase as wells 


1. The Colonies, 1492-1750 By ReuseN GoL_p THwaAIrTEs, Secretary of the State 


SELECTED TITLES F ROM Historical Society of Wisconsin ; author of ‘‘ Historis Waterways,”’ etc. With four colored maps. 


pp. xviii.-301. Cloth. $1.25. [Now ready ] 
2. Formation of the Union, 1750-1829. By A.sert BusHNELL Hart, A.B., 


PHYSIOLOCY Physical Culture 
D: ducti ” 
How to Keep Well. 42 cts, net Professor of Jurisprudence in Princeton College; author of ‘Congressional Government,” The 
ne ey 265 illustrations. Price, $2.00. State.—Elements of Historical and Practical Politics,’’ ete. 


Our Bodies and How we Live 60 cts., net. 
On the Use of Alcoholic Beverages. A Dialogue. Handbook of Light Gymnastics. By Lucy *,* Prospectus and Specimen Page sent on application. 


4 cts., net. B. Hunt. By mail, 50 cts. 
These books are having a wide sale, and are These books are making a wide reputation as}!| HISTORY OF GREECE from the| LONGMANS’ HANDBOOK OF EN. 
doing great good in the temperance cause. THE BEST. Earliest Times to the Macedon- GLISH LITERATURE. ByR. Mc. 

ian Conquest. For the Use of WILLIAM, B. A., Iospector to the Loadou 
Middie Forms of Schools, By C. School Board. Complete in one vol. $1.35. 


Lee & Shepard’s i Supplementary Reading, Text-Books, &e. W. C. OMAN, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of All| Five parts, each part sold separately, viz: 


Souls Collegs, aod Lecturer at New College,| Part I.—From THE EARLIEST TO 


; Oxford. With Maps and Plans, Crown 8vo,| CHAUCER. 12 mo, 122 pages, 30 cents, Part I1.— 
Supplementary Reading LITERATURE 532 Pages, $1.50. : Fuom CHAUCER TO SHAKRSPRARE. 12 mo, 130 
Jane Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. Blaisdell’s First Steps with American and “ A boon to young and unlearned students. .. Tells OCKE. 12 mo, 124 pages, 30 cents. Part IV From 
Jane Andrew’ Seven Little Sisters Prove British Authors, By mail, 83 cis. the story of that famous land in a succint and lively| Swirr TO CowPeR. 12 mo, 132 pages, 30 cents 
their Sisterhood. Underwood’s Hand Books. Each $2 00 net. and it brings great states TO THE PRESENT TIME.— 
7 ‘ er great men... . 3 in fact. 1f we may so far , 162 pages, 30 cents. 
come Aatvews’ Zen Beye whe Lived on American Authers. Britich Authors. trust our memory, the best of all school histories of| «... This oud has the merit of giving 1 : 
the Road from Long Ago to Now. Blaisdell’ f the English Classi ~ giving in brief com 
J . aisdell’s Study of the Engli- asics. |) Greece... . Westrenuously recommend thishbistory | pass a really readable account of the work and relative 
= A Handbook for Teachers By mail, $1 10. the of to the large of greatest tte eriti 
choo ons 0 ese four $s by mail, 55 Y *. class of readers whom it is customary to ca . are exceptions, Just and sound. 
ets. each. TWEED. Coutalniug all the essentials of || general” It combines liveliness with solldity as | Will find in ite axes sufficient 
THESE BOOKS ARE STANDARD. this difficult branch in 125 pages. 30 cts. net. to meet | from the first rude beginning to the present time. 
—SP ROTATOR. 
Any of the cheve Will by sent by the Pullishers, of Grice. Messas. LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. will be happy to send their new Educational Catalogue to 
Catalogues sent free upon application. any address upon application. 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers 10 Milk Street Boston LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 15 East 16th St, NEW YORK. 


coum. Recent Testimony as to DeGraff’s School Room Guide. GEO. SHERWOOD & CO 
Scnoot, Synacuse, N. ¥., Feb. 25, 1801. re 
ve known D:Graff's School Room Gaide for 10 yeara, first aa Schoo 
Commissioner, where it was the book I recommended for my teachers, and 307 & 309 Wabash Ave 4 CHICAGO, ILL, 
of the Training Class in this city, where it is the text- 
ok employed. 
I have read many other books for teazhers, but thia is the best one I hare} NOW IS THE TIME T0 SELECT A BOTANY FOR YOUR CLASSES. 
ever seer. I have — known a had read who not 
t highly. he k does not present a theory in teaching and leave the reader in doubt as to what , 
should be done in practice. It tells the reader plainly how to teach Primary Reading, Spelling, Pho- Abbie G. Hall’s Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Pinnts sent by mail, 
to Objects, and more DI-| postpaid, for ONE Especially prepared for use in Grammar and High Schools. 
ECTIONS an IONS are stated in a clear, concise manner, and being TAB are the more f A : nil : ‘ 
easily remembered. For young teachers and those who wish ‘on hate tenchers, is fe 90 especially It is beautifully bound. It is artistically illustrated. The Lessons are progressive and 
valuable that I recommend it to members of teachers’ classes in the High School. I have no hesita-|thought-provoking. It is the result of a successful experience in teaching classes for which 
tion in saying that if a teacher can have BUT ONE BOOK from which to obtain ao in school work, |the book is designed. 


that book should be DeGraff’s Schoo] Room Guide. A. LEWIS. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 400, price, $1.50. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price. We solicit your correspondence. Yours very respectfully, 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. ' GEO. SHERWOOD & Co 


By WM. F. BRADBURY anp GRENVILLE C. EMERY. 


N EW PUB LI CATI 0) NS The Academic Alg ebra. Examination copy mailed for 50 cents. 


IN THE 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series. and other information furnished om request. 


Publishers, BOSTON. For PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


WORD. 


By the Author of “Stickney’s Readers,” Etc. 


AN improved spelling course in two numbers, containing a carefully graded series of lessons for primary and schools for in- 
struction in the spelling, writing, enunciation, and signification of words. The course is based on a sound philosophy and 
on knowledge gained in a long and varied experience, and will be found, it is thought, every way skillful and practical. 

studies do, with a constant double reference; first, to the mind of the learner, and second, to the demands 


The return of the spelling book for daily use in the schoolroom, if not general, is fast becoming so. 
Its] \bsence has demonstrated its value, and the attempt to do without it has shown that there are certain of the subject. It must consider words as forms admitting of arrangement and classification; and again 
as signs of ideas , and hence capable of the same kind of grouping as the ideas themselves. 


lines of work which it is needed to cover. 
All can see the wisdom of drawing away from textbooks in other branches of a kind of study that is in ORD BY WORD aims to supply precisely this neea 
the way of their interest and progress, and of assigning this to a special book which, having a distinctive It begins at the beginning and endeavors to go by orderly method tothe proper end, —imparting a 
office, can perform it more satisfactorily. large stock of the most useful \‘77~ “nate the power of keen and accurate perception, and a habit 
Such a k must be more than a collection of words. It must deal with its subject-matter as other | of dictionary reference in case of doubt. 


WORD BY WORD: Primary. Fully illustrated. 112 pages. Cloth. Introduction price, 18 cents; 


allowance for an old book in eachange, 6 cents. 
WORD BY WORD: Advanced. For Intermediate and Grammar Grades and for Common Schools where 
only one book is desired. 152 pages. Cloth. Introduction price, 22 cents ; allowance for an old book in exchange, 7 cents. 


THACHERS’ EDITION, 30 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, - - - - - Boston, New York, and Chicago. — 
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Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THECDORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


ARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

mth f the 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in t ‘anch o, 
Sz’ trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laborato: f T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN Phila. ; 


E. MERCK, Darms 


‘SPECIE FOOD FOR THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 
Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


A’standard remedy with the most eminent Physicians in the treatment of 
diseases, Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, inability to work or 
Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 
Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restores Brain power.—It is used, and pee 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It is a vital PhosPHITE, not an inert ac 
PhosPHATE. — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
Ekle QO. 56 WEST 25TH ST., NEW YORK. 
. For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. 


mental and nervous 
study, is but Bram 


ANDREWS M'F’G COMPANY 


General Schoo! Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILEY 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 


Dustiless 
Erasers 
AND 


Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Geff’s Historical Map of the U. 5 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near [4th St, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


215-221 Wabash Ave. Post and Stockton Sts. 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


= A New Typewriter! 


THE 


A strictly first-class machine. Fully warranted. 
Made from the very best materiel, by sk lled 
workmen, and with the best to.ls that have ever 
been devised for the purpose. Warranted to do 
all that can be reasonally expected of the very 
best typewriter extant. Capable of writing 150 
q@ords per minute, — or more, — according to the 
ability of the operator. A machine that will 
manifold more than double the number of sheets 
than aay other typewriter without affecting the 
alignment ia any respect, as on this machine the 
alignment is indestructible, 

Price, . . . $100. 


If there is no agent in your town, address us 
on the subject as we are more liberal with our 
agents than any other Ccmpany in our line, 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITING CO., 


2 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Agents Wanted. 


'! Never Waste Time Rewriting Matter !! 
! Multiple Copying Made Pleasant and Easy ! 


THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR, 


An ideal duplicating process giving 
150 from any writing and typcwriting 
without mechanical skill or washing. 
Apparatus within reach and useful to all. 


Headquarters for Manifolding Devices, 
A). BENSINGER & CO., 108 Dey St., New York. 
We make a specialty supplying. 


EMANN 


‘MEDICAL COLLECE AND HOSPITAL, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 

The poley of this institution is to make no promises 
for Hospital or College \uition, clinics, sub-clinies, or an 
means for study and observation, that is not literally an 
kept. The THIRTY ®800NDANNUAL COURBR 
oP LaoTuRES will begin in September 15, 1801, and con- 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT COLOR? 


Perhaps you know more than we do. In 
that case you will buy and read our book 
“Color in the School-Room,” with 
considerable satisfaction. And if you don’t 
happen to be as well informed, you may like 
it all the better. The book costs $1.00. 
For a two-cent stamp we will send you either 
Primary Cotor INSTRUCTION” or “ COLOR 
IN THE KINDERGARTEN,” two pamphlets for 
teachers interested in the Bradley Color Scheme. Or we will mail 
a sample box of Bradley’s Educational Colored Papers for 60 cents 
‘‘It is not safe for any one to talk or write of color who has not 
learned of the recent revelations.” — American Teacher. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
STEREOPTICONS and MICROSCOPES. 


The projecting Microscope can be used with the Dry-hydrogen, 
the Dry- ther, and Electric Light. 
Lanterns for the boys; Lanterns for Exhibitors ; 
Lanterns for Educational Institutions. 
Microscopes for the Student; 
Microscopes for the accomplished Microscopist. 
Lantern Slides and Microscopical Preparations kept in stock. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 


S = 1 CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, i 
ELECTRICAL, and PURE iil 
HEMI 
“appanaros,  CHBMICALS, 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. 

JOSEPH 

STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
Gold Medal was aiso gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 


For Sale by Manufactured 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. ron LD by cook 
J. B. Lippincott COMPANY, 
W. A. Market St., Philadelphia, Leominster, Mass. 
7A. or Cirewlar. We will send 
rs) 182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. |! chines on trial to responsible pong 


THE OLD LEHIGH SLATE Co. 
1026 ARCH S? PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


a Musical, far sounding, and hi 
tactory Bells for Schools, Churcher 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. MENEELY & CO., | Establishes 
ONSGADEMY B ELLS WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
and CHU RCE Deseription and prices on application. 
ER W 
BGISTER WITH THE BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, and Tin for Churches, 
omers ms, Farms, ete, FUL. 
Oncurn, Manager WANDUZEN & 0 


-stnue, for six months. For full particulars, catalogue, and 
trar 


Clinieqn address E. Z. BAILEY, M.D. 
$094 Michigan Av., Chicago. 


KINDERGA 


| SORE THROAT 


Bronchitis, colds, coughs, asthma, 
and even consumption, in the early 
stages, yield to Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. Singers, actors, auction- 
eers, public speakers, clergymen, 
teachers, lecturers, and all who are 
liable to disorder of the vocal organs, 
find a sure remedy in this wonderful 
and well-known preparation. As 
an emergency medicine, in cases of 


croup, Whooping cough, ete., it 
should be in every household, 
“Two years ago I suffered severely from 


an attack of sore throat 


And Bronchitis 


It seemed as if L could not survive, all the 
usual remedies proving of no avail. At last 
I thought of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and 
after taking two bottles of this medicine I 
was restored to health.” — Chas. Gambini, 
Smith’s Ranch, Sonoma Co., Cal. 

“There is nothing better for coughs than 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 1 use no other pre- 
paration.”’—Annie 8. Butler, Providence, R.I. 

W. H. Graff & Co., Druggists, Carson, 
Iowa. certify that all throat and lung trou- 
bles are speedily 


Cured By Using 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It leads all others, 

“In January, 1889, I was taken down with 
measles and searlet fever, and exposing my- 
self too soon, caught a severe cold which 
settled on my lungs. I was forced to take 


to my bed and was so ill that the doctors 
despaired of my recovery, supposing me 
to be in quick consumption. Change of 


climate was recommended, but I began to 
use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and soon found 
relief. After using several bottles, 1 was 
cured, so that I am now as well and rugged 


as ever.’ — John Dillander, Cranesman of 
Steam Shovel, G. S. & S. F. R. R. Co., 
Justin, Texas. 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. 6. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5, 


Important 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL OF 
EDUCATION within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLUBS OF THREE 
or more at $2.00 each, 
This rate will be mad only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us by 
one individual, 
This Club rate will apply to both 
NEW sudscriplions and RENEWALS, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with, 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND Pustisuine Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


HOUSTON’S 
NEV 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


REVISED T0 ACCORD WITH THE 
LATEST TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 
NEW MAPS, 
NUMEROUS NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Houston’s New Physical Geography is the reali- 
zation of whata text book on this subject should be. 
It is a book that will gladden the hearts of teachers 
and pupils. Itis concise, comprehensive, up to the 
times, and in every respect an ideal text book. 


A copy of the book for examination will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1.25, 


For further information please address 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘acturing all new We are 
full pastice to all orders. 
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(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
KILAUEA. 


BY EMMA SHAW. 


At Kilauea,—wondrous! grand !— 

We, speechless, gaze on either hand. 

We eee the molten-lava lake 

A myriad forms of beauty take ; 

At first, like some tumultuous sea, 

It surges, rolls, then, suddenly 

Faint lines of light from side to side, 

Thread-like, reach out, then gaping wide 

Reveal a tossing sea of flame, 

Whose beauties tongue nor pen can name. 

Now here, now there, flame-fountains rise 

As if to reach the vaulted skies,— 

Lowly at first, then high and higher, — 

Like giant monoliths of fire,— 

Until, with showers of fiery spray, 

That gorgeous vision fades away, 

And now the awful molten tide 

Rolls toward us from yon far off side. 

The jagged cliffs that hem us round 

In echoes wierd, send back the sound 

That ever greets the listening ear 

When e’er the awfal tide draws near. 

Borne onward by the seething wave, 

Great lava cakes find sudden grave 

Engulfed in sea of liquid light, 

That surges in its tropic might, 

Until the star-gemmed sky o’erhead 

By contrast seems all cold and dead ; 

Then, though a temporary pall 

Of darkness o’er it seems to fall, 

We know that never time nor space 

The glorious picture can efface ; 

Tu memory, Kilauea stands 

The foremost wonder of all lands, 
Volcano House, Hawai’, Aug. 8, 1890. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Auice FreeEMAN Patmer: Be younger than your 
pupils. 

Supt. W. C. Crawrorp, Waterville, Me.: The clear- 
ness of ideas and the ease with which they will be re- 
called depends on the frequency of their repetition. 


Supt. C. M. Pinkerton, Perry, Ja.: We should 
strive to make our pupils happy; but happiness is not 
something that comes inéo the child, it is an output of the 
soul, simply a giving out of love, in thought, word, or 
deed. 

Wm. M. Girrin, Cook County Normal School, Til. : 
The teacher who can’t see any good in the worst boy he 
may have in his class, be he ever so mean, is too mean to 
be a teacher, and the so-called man boy is too good for 
his company. 

Rey. E. A. Apams, Chicago (characterizing the sit- 
uation in Chicago) : The teachers are afraid of the prin- 
cipal, the principal of the school directors, the school 
directors of the politicians, and in consequence the pupils 
fear no one. 


Pres. F. A. P. Bannarp: The good teacher will be 
aware through what processes of thought the child must 
pass in order to reach the conclusion desired, and his 
skill as an educator will be shown in so presenting the 
materials as to turn the thought in the right direction. 


Miss Fannie P. Harpy, Superintendent of Schools, 
Brewer, Me.: Education is not in knowing things, it is 
not in knowing how to know things merely ; it is the ex- 
pansion of being which follows the touch of realities, 
spiritual and moral, in the desire to investigate our kin- 
ship with them. 


Surr. Lyman H. Forp, Newnan, Ga.: It is only 
when children are thoroughly taught to see the rights of 
all, and to maintain their own rights, only when they do 
not destroy the equally sacred rights of others, that 
proper training is being given, and the true lesson of 
justice and respect is being thoroughly learned. 


F. A. Hitt, Cambridge, President Massachusetts 
Schoclmasters’ Club: There is a criticism of the schools 
that expresses their weaknesses and seems to gloat over 
the exposure. There is another criticism that notes 
weaknesses, but honorably shares the responsibility and 
seeks to repair them. How depressing tho former, how 
exhilarating the latter ! 


THE OLD MAID IN SCHOOL. 
BY C. W. BARDEEN, 8YRAOUSE, N. Y. 


The problem of the day in the selection of city teach- 

ers is, how to get rid of old maids. I need not say that 
by old maid I do not mean simply a woman thirty years 
old and unmarried. The day is long passed when it was 
even a joke to taunt a woman with being single. The 
woman to be pitied is not the one who has nobody for a 
husband, but the one who has a husband who is nobody. 
Nearly all our superior women teachers must of necessity 
be more than thirty years old and unmarried. But to 
such women the term old maid is never applied except in 
banter, with a humorous sense of its unfitness. 
For the old maid has distinct characteristics. In the 
first place, she is alone. This may not be her fault, but 
her misfortune, it should not be visited on the heads of 
her pupils. It is not good for man to be alone, but for 
woman it is destructive. If I was selecting a teacher, one 
of my first questions would be as to her social relations. 
not necessarily in the local 400, but in the church, the 
neighborhood, the various circles in which she met other 
people; whether she was liked, brought forward, consid- 
ered of any consequence. It is a mistake to advise young 
teachers to keep out of society. Of course a woman who 
dances every night till two o’clock in the morning is good 
for nothing in school, but then a woman whose idea of 
social enjoyment is dancing till two in the morning should 
never have been in school at all. There must be outside 
preparation and constant self-improvement, but the best 
teacher is the teacher who can shut the school from her 
thoughts when she closes the door behind her, and come 
back the next morning fresh, to take up the problems of 
the day anew. 

Sixty years ago Emma Willard was the most distin- 
guished woman teacher in America; but when she began 
her teaching she wrote to her sister that she went out 
every evening, and got back so late she found no time to 
mend her stockings. It was largely the social power she 
thus acquired that made Mrs. Willard the woman and 
teacher that she was. It is as much a mistake to put be- 
fore the girls in our public schools a teacher who is awk- 
ward, slouchily dressed, embarrassed in company, as it is 
to put before the boys a weak, knock-kneed, vacillating, 
shambling, half-baked male teacher, and let them think it 
isaman. First the woman, then the lady,—then as much 
more as you can get, should be the motto in choosing 
teachers: and this requires of all women teachers that 
they have social positions, social relations, social attach- 


such an incubus upon her pupils that the nervous strain 


upon them was frightful. 
sanity, and she found in the bed of the Champlain canal 
the first rest from school she had known in twenty years. 


It became with her at last in- 


Finally, the old maid is dried up. That means a great 


deal; her sympathies are dried up, her enthusiasm is 
dried up, her affections are dried up. All that would 
bring her into healthful coutact with children is gone. 
Their little hearts bound and impinge against her, as 
against something wooden. 
lives, the schoolroom becomes oppressive, their tasks irk- 
some, the world weighs on them as a burden. Deliver 
these poor little innocents from the old maids among our 
city teachers. 


Delight goes out of their 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR 


THEIR WORK. 


‘BY HENRY SABIN, IOWA. 


There are two classes of teachers,—those who intend 


to follow teaching for life, and those who engage in it 
temporarily. 


We obtain our supply of teachers from (1) colleges, 


(2) normal schools, (3) high schools, and (4) normal in- 
stitutes. We are establishing chairs of pedagogy and 
professional schools in many of our colleges and univers:- 
ties. There are a large number of smaller colleges in 
which we cannot maintain an extra chair for the profes- 
sional education of teachers. 
colleges should be urged to enter our schools as teachers, 
notwithstanding a deficiency in professional training. 
They can do good service as supervisors of schools in our 
smaller towns and villages if they have been taught to ap- 
preciate good work in their college course. 


The graduates of these 


We need them to infuse into our schools more of the 


masculine element of mind. There are only four indis- 
pensable requisites: (1) Knowledge. 
(3) Ambition to improve. 
these one will succeed as a teacher; if any of these are 
lacking, no amount of training will supply the deficiency. 
For such graduates a course of reading should be pro- 
vided, embracing: (1) The science and art of teachin, 
(2) School economy. (3) Hygiene and sanitation. 
Methods of supervision. 


(2) Character. 
(4) Common sense. With 


(4) 


The numerous branches included in the high school 


curriculum render it difficult to obtain competent high 
school teachers. 


There are three propositions to be considered : 
First: Pedagogical research alone can never constitute 


a teacher. The machine is as potent here as elsewhere. 


Second: The school which gives its students power to: 


think, expression, aptness to illustrate, is a good fitting 
school for teachers. 


Third: It is the essence of stupidity to endeavor, in’ 


‘college or normal school, to separate the academic from 
the professional. Every exercise should have a school- 
room side. 


It is a grave mistake in a normal school to make schol- 


arship a subordinate aim; it is equally a grave mistake 
for an institution to make scholarship the only aim. The 
course of study in our high schools is not such as to send 
out competent teachers. We educate too much ; we in- 
struct too little. 


We force development. The children 


ments. 


In the second place, the old maid is selfish. With 


great magnanimity man has agreed to give to woman all 
right, title, and interest in unselfishness. He reads in the 


climb instead of growing. The place to begin the work 
of training teachers is in the primary room. The sole 
work of the normal school is the preparation of teachers 
for the common schools. Normal schools should hold 
out inducements for the high school graduates to take a 


Bible, “ It is more blessed to give than to receive ”—for 
women, and he is right. The woman who does not live 
for something or somebody else is not really a woman. 
Nor is it enough that this something be the school itself. 
The worst teachers are those who have no thought outside 
the schoolroom—who think school, talk school, eat schoo’, 
sleep school. I had such a teacher once, who, measured 


by the records, was a grand succees; and yet who was 


short course of two years, prepared expressly for them. 


Such a course should embrace : 

1. Review of English branches. 

2. Illustrative teaching. 

3. Limited course in reading best authors. 

4. School law; rights and duties of teachers ; hygiene 


and sanitation. 
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This elementary training should train teachers to know: 
1. The laws of sound physical health 

2. The individual peculiarities of each child. 

3. The environment and home life of the child. 

The normal school should give its graduates power and 
skill to make simple appliances and apparatus needed in 
small schools. 

Nearly one third of the teachers in the country schools 
have had less than one year's experience. Their only 
chance for professional training is at the county normal 
institate. ‘There are three points here to be considered : 
1. The organization of the institute. 

2. The character of the instructors. 
3. The instruction. 


THE COMPULSORY EDUCATIONAL SYS- 
TEM OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


Compulsory education began under more favorable 


successful development in Massachusetts than in any other 
state in the Union or in any other country in the world. 
The conditions were the following : 


the children should be brought up to learning and labor ; 
that they should be taught to read and understand the 
principles of religion and the capital laws of the country. 
Other nations, drawing their inspiration from the same 
source,—the letters and sermons of Luther,—aimed onl) 
at universal opportunity for education. This law aimed 
at universal education, and it made specific provision for 
its own execution. 

The position those early legislators took was broad. 
logical, tenable, wise, whether we view it as churchme: 
or statesmen. It dealt directly with the parents. I) 
prescribed no means nor methods, and so neither re- 
stricted parental rights nor interfered with parenta) 
choices. It put no new obligation on the parent, but, for 
social and political ends, sought to enforce a preéxisting 
and nataral obligatioa. The principle became a part o! 
the tissue and fibre of Massachusetts thought. Because 
of this, and because it was so reasonable, men of variou: 
faiths and various nationalities, who subsequently came 
into the state, imbibed the doctrine as with the atmos- 
phere, and to-day the more heterogeneous people of Mas- 
sachusetts are as firm supporters of the doctrine of com 
pulsory education as were the homogeneous people of two 
hundred and fifty years ago. Having made the obliga- 
tion general, the next step was to furnish the parents with 
suitable means to meet it. Hence the compulsory schoo) 
law of 1647, which required towns of fifty families to 
support a reading and writing school, and towns of one 
hundred families to support a fitting school for college. 
The mode of supporting the schools was left for each 
town to determine for itself. 

The law was unique in that it was made by the people, 
for the people. The schools established under it were 
public schools in the fullest sense. They were set up by 
vote of the town. The town chose the master, and fixed 
his salary in open town meeting or by its selectmen, under 
specific instructions. The town supported the school 
wholly or in part, sometimes by granting fixed revenues 
from leased lands or invested funds, sometimes by direct 
tax, often by both. In many towns, at first, those parents 
who could afford to pay tuition fees were expected to do 
so, but to the children of the poor, and in many towns to 
every child, the schoolhouse door opened as freely as it 
does to-day. This was no less true of the Latin school 
than of the English. 

Mr. Motley and some recent writers on American his- 
tory have thrown out the suggestion, or directly asserted, 
that the Massachusetts people learned their school lesson 
from Holland. There is no ground for the assumption. 

There is not the faintest trace of Dutch influence in the 
early school history of Massachusetts. The Plymouth 
colonists who had lived in Holland made no public pro- 
vision for schools for fifty years after their settlement. 


their children Latin, “(for which,” they say plaintively. 


alysis of these two early laws discloses the following prin- 
ciples, which are the foundation of all subsequent legisla- 
tion and history. The universal education of youth is 
essential to the well-being of the state. The obligation to 
farnish this education rests primarily on the parent. The 
state has a right to enforce this obligation. The state 
may fix a standard which shall determine the kind and 
the minimum amount of education needed. 
money, raised by general tax, may be used to provide 
such education as the state requires. 
general, though the attendance is not. Education higher 
than the rudiments may be supplied by the state. 


rious modifications, some broadening its scope, some nar- 
rowing it. 
for one hundred and forty-two years. 
was lowered. Instead of a school all the year round, in 
«mall towns, a six-months’ school was allowed, or several 
schools aggregating six months. 
conditions, and has had a more continuous, natural, and|dred families, two huodred was made the minimum 
aumber for supporting the Latin school. The change of 
a single word released one hundred and twenty towns 
from the obligation which had been on them for nearly 

The foundation of an educational system was laid io|one hundred and fifty years to keep open a free path to 
the world-renowned law of 1642, which decreed that all|the university. With the exception of a few years, there 


New Avsterdam, in a petition to their lords and masters, 
the West India Company, ask for a man who can teach 


“there are now no means nearer than Boston.” An an- 


Public 


The tax may be 


The compulsory school law of 1647 has undergone va- 


It remained on the statute book unchanged 
Then the standard 


-Instead of one hun 


JoHN SWETT, 
Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, Cal. 


has never been a time in the history of Massachusetts 
when a classical education has not been free in towns 
having 2 500 inhabitants. Whereas the early laws ap- 
plied only to towns having fifty or more families, in 1839 
all towns were placed under the same obligation. In 
1850 all common schools were required to be kept at 
least six months, the high schools already being required 
to keep ten months. Six months is now the legal mini- 
mum, butall the schools in the state are kept an average 
length of nearly nine months. 

By existing laws towns having 10,000 inhabitants must 
maintain free evening schools, and any city having 50,- 
000 inhabitants mast maintain a free evening high school 
if fifty persons of suitable age and acquirements agree to 
attend it. 

In 1789 the selectmen and ministers, or a special com- 
mittee, were directed to visit the schools at least once in 
six months, to inquire into their regulation and discipline, 
and the proficiency of the scholars. This law made regular 
inspection by public officers obligatory. The choice of offi- 
cers was optional. In 1826, this option was withdrawn, and 
the specialization of functions was required. The town school 
committee was made a distinct feature of the compulsory 
system. Compulsory taxation forthe su pport of the schools 
was thenext step. This appears first upon the statute book 


Nor had the Dutch settlers at Manhattan anything to 
teach Massachusetts ; for in 1659 the honest burghers of 


in 1827. For one hundred and eighty years it had been 


option had not been exercised for generations. In my 
researches among the local records of the state I have 
found no mention of tuition fees later than 1767, and that 
only in a single town. Few towns required them later 
than 1700, and many had never required them. 

There were schools almost everywhere before the law 
made them compulsory. School districts and female 
teachers were common a hundred years before the law 
recognized their existence. School committees had heen 
chosen long before the state required supervision, and 
now the obligation to support the public schools by gen- 
eral tax only embodied a public sentiment which had 
long been universal. 

The crowning feature in the legislation by which the 
schools were made wholly free was the law of 1834, 
which required towns to provide at public expense all 
textbooks and supplies needed in the schools, 

At first the town paid only for the salary of the teacher, 
wholly or in part. The master furnished the schoolhouse 
and the children brought the firewood and the books. 
The towns early relieved the master by building public 
schoolhouses, and before many years they relieved the 
parents by supplying the fuel. Free textbooks are as 
legitimate objects of public expenditure as free wood, 
free schoolhouses, or free teachers. 

All the state now asks of the parent is that he furnish 
the children. She provides at public expense for the ed- 
acation of the deaf, the dumb, and the blind. She does 
aot even insist upon brains ; for in the ample compass of 
her beneficence she waits upon the slow-dawning intelli- 
gence of the idiotic and the feeble-minded. 

The compulsory system assumed its present form first 
in 1852, by the requirement that all children between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years should attend some pub- 
lie school at least twelve weeks in each year. Non-at- 
tendance at the public school was made prima-facie evi- 
dence of parental neglect. If the child was otherwise 
provided with the means of education, the new law ex- 
empted the parent from its penalty. 

This law was weak at several points. Its enforcement 
was in the hands of local boards, and the town treasurers 
were made prosecuting officers. There were several un- 
derground passages by which parents might retreat. In 
1873, when other states were passing their first compul- 
sory laws, Massachusetts, as if to maintain her ancient 
lead, extended the required school time from twelve to 
twenty weeks, and last year it was lengthened to thirty 
weeks, when the schools keep so long. 

Every town is required to make suitable provision for 
the confinement and instruction of truants. The employ- 
ment of children under fourteen is practically forbidden, 
and minors who cannot read and write in the English 
language may not be employed if they have lived for a 
year where public evening schools are maintained and are 
not regular attendants at such schools. 

The enforcement of this legislation is in the hands of 
the local school boards, and is efficient where they do 
their duty, most efficient where there are superintendents. 

Reviewing the evolutionary process from the beginning 
we note six steps,—compulsory education, compulsory 
schools, compulsory certification of teachers, compulsory 
supervision, compulsory taxation, compulsory attendance, 
and it seems that Massachusetts took each of these steps 
in advance of the other states, a little in advance of her 
sister states in New England, far in advance of all the 
others. 

= is evident that at no point in the history of Massa- 
school legislation has any new principle been in- 
ic cate 4 ry violent strain put upon the old ones. 
of today are only the expansion 
~, made necessary by the social develop- 

ment of the state. 
a in favor of universal educa- 
tion of Boston in 1817 
ps a feeling which has al- 
When the good one “ oo never more so than to-day. 
at town discovered that more 
not go to school, ther nge did 
they gathered in Fancall 
all in town meeting and rocked 
ikdiaitieiee 0 erty as it had never been rocked in 
y cays, and, ia spite of the opposition of a 


optional with the towns to charge tuition fees, but the 


few social magnates, voted i i 
to establish twenty public 
primary schools, which in eight years increased to fifty. 
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On the money side, the people of the state last year 
spent on their public schools alone eight and a quarter 
millions of dollars, being $22.38 for each child between 
the ages of five and fifteen years. 

By the last report of the United States Commissioner 
of Education the school attendance at public schools alone 
averaged one hundred and fifty-one days for every child 
between the ages of six and fourteen, in this leading all 
the states. Illiteracy, so far as parsons born of native 
parents is concerned, has been practically wiped out, 
only one in seven hundred and fourteen of such persons 
being unable to read and write. And the same census 
found in the state but seventy-three children of native- 
born parents at work and illiterate. 

Three elements determine the professional character 
and standing of teachers,—their training, their pay, and 
and their permanence. Forty per cent. of the Massachu- 
setts teachers last year had attended a normal school. 
The salaries of teachers in city and country, men and 
women, averaged sixty dollars a month. Resulting 
partly from these two facts, and partly from the wise leg- 
islation fixing the relations of teachers and school officers, 
the tenure of office is so permanent that of the whole 
body of teachers only 15 per cent. is annually changed. 
In these particulars Massachusetts is in the van. 

Sixty years ago, in a little town having less than nine 
hundred inhabitants, there were nearly six thousand 
books in public and private libraries. Forty-seven differ- 
ent magazines and newspapers were regularly taken, for 
which $400 was annually paid. To-day, the state ac- 
cording to good authority, has more than half of all the 
free public libraries in the Union. They are open to 
94 per cent. of her population, and their patronage is as 
widespread as their constituency. 

After all this has been said, there is another word. 
The success which Massachusetts has achieved in educat- 
ing people has not been achieved chiefly by compulsion. 
The board of education was established, not to control by 
authority, but to direct through enlightening influence. 
The motto of the friends of progress has always been 
“Licut Berore Law.” Hence the practice of the 
people has far outrun the legal requirements. Compul- 
eory educational laws can only emanate from a people 
already educated. The laws only serve to bring upa 
lagging rear. 

The progress which the state is making now is not in 
the line of compulsion. In the quality and sanitation of 
school buildings, in the consolidation and organization of 
country schools, in courses of study, in supply of illustrative 
material, in methods of teaching in all grades, in closeness, 
intelligence,and efficiency of supervision,in evening schools, 
in high school attendance, in industrial drawing, in the 
diffusion of pedagogical knowledge and the development of 
a professional spirit among teachers, in popular acceptance 
of progressive measures, in close and cordiai relations 
between local and state officials, more advance has been 
made in the last ten years than in any previous ten. 
The motive to all this advance is not in law, it is the 
good will of the people 

Not forgetting the past, the state looks toward the fu- 
ture with unfaltering purpose and unflagging effort. Nor 
is she isolated in her thought or feeling. If she has been 
so in the past it has been the isolation of the pioneer and 
not that of the recluse. She watches with intensest in- 
terest every struggle of the friends of progress, and 
keenly regrets every setback. Her sympathies are na- 
tional. She believes that if one member suffers, all the 
members suffer with it. And toward her sister states she 
bears herself always in the spirit of Chaucer’s Clerk of 
Oxenford: “And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly 
teche.”’ 


Supt. W. M. Srravus, Parkersburg, W. Va.: I do 
not remember an issue of the JouRNAL which I have not 
1ead with either pleasure, profit, or encouragement,— 
often with all three. It is certainly a wide-awake, edu- 
cational paper. 


_ Prin. A. H. Berutn, Wilmington Manual Training 
and High School, Delaware: I appreciate the efforts of 
the publishers of the JourNAL to meet the wants of the 
educational world by furnishing a paper of high charac- 
ter It is of great value to the wide-awake teacher, and 
cannot fail to add materially to his equipment to do sue- 
work, 
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THE CHILDREN AND THE POETS. 


ARRANGED BY KATE L. BROWN. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS.* 


In August, 


All the long August afternoon 
The little drowsy stream 

Whispers a melancholy tune, 

As if it dreamed of June, 
And whispered in its dream. 


The thistles show beyond the brook 
Dust on their down and bloom, 
And out of many a weed-grown nook 
The aster flowers look 
With eyes of tender gloom. 


The silent orchard aisles are sveet 
With smell of ripening fruit ; 
Through the sere grass in thy retreat 
Flutter at coming feet 
The robins strange and mute. 


There is no wind to stir the leavee, 
The harsh leaves overhead ; 
Only the querulous cricket grieves, 
And shiilling locust weaves 
A song of summer dead. 


For the children. . 

One day while calling upon Miss Elizabeth Peabody, 
the great champion of the kindergarten, I saw a pretty 
photograph of two little sisters. One was seated, a book 


in hand. She was a quiet, thoughtful maiden. But the 
sister, who stood leaning over her shoulder, had a very 
atch, merry little face, and appeared to me as if 1eady to 
burst into laughter at a moment’s notice. 

They were the daughters of W. D. Howells, one of 
America’s greatest novelists. Mr. Howells was born i: 
Martinsville, O., March 1, 1837. He is a very quiet 
modest map, who says little about himself, and likes as 
little to be talked about. He has lived in both Bostor 
and New York, and has also spent some time abroad. 

When you are older you will enjoy reading his books. 
They are about real, every day people, whose sayings and 
doings will seem very natural. Some people dress uj 
their characters, and make them appear wonderful in 
every way. Not so with Mr. Howells,—he paints people 
as they are, making them just as lovely or unlovely, jus 
as large or ag mean, as they are. On this account some 
people do not like him. 

As I may not tell you much of this author as an author. 
you may be glad to know what kind of a papa he is. 
While the family were abroad his little Winifred took 
great delight in visiting the art galleries and making 
drawings of the famous pictures. Her papa had these 
drawings published under the title, ‘A Little Girl Amon 
the Old Masters.’’ In the book he speaks of the draw- 
ings as a little girl's impressions of the old mastere,—how 
they appeared to very young eyes. 

What a loving and appreciative father he must be t 
have taken such an interest in the work of those child 
hands. This same little girl, pow a young lady, has gone 
on making pictures If you will look over your files o/ 
St Nicholas you will find a charming drawing of some 
little mermaids at play on the bottom of the sea, bj 
Winifred Howells, 

Mr, Howells is always busy learning from people, ofter 


*Arrangements have been made with Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Company fox the use of (bis poem and portrait, 


studying them when they little realize it. His characters 
are real people that he meets,—on the horse cars, in the 
street, at restaurants. He does not have the appearance 
of watching people,—indeed, he seems to be indifferent to 
what is going on about him. It is said that one of his 
little girls remarked on seeing a new portrait of him, 
“Papa, you look just as you do in the horse car when 
you want to listen and don’t want folks to know it.” 

Mr. Howells lives at present in Boston, where he is 
writing new stories for Harper's. 


For the Teacher. 

This poem is one of the few flights into song that 
Howells has given us. It is perfect in its artistic concep- 
tion, as well as in its rendering. 

Talk to the children of the peculiar feeling in the air 
during the latter days of August. They will have noticed 
that the crickets begin to peep in a half sad way. De- 
velop the idea that the stream is half dried from the sum- 
mer heat; that it cannot sing and chatter as it did in 
April and May, or even in June. If possible, lead the 
children to see what a pretty idea is embodied in the 
latter part of the first verse. 

The poor little brook remembers what a beautiful time 
June was, and how it danced and sang. Now it realizes 
that June is gone, that its own life is weakened. But it 
must dream of past joy, and it must whisper, even in its 
dreams of vanished delights. 

What is meant by 

‘* Eyes of tender gloom ”’ ? 

Do the children know that “aster” means “star” ? 
Speak of the aisles of a church,—how the idea of the 
Gothic arch came from the tree trunks and boughs meet- 
ing overhead. What is meant by “sere grase,” “shy 
retreat”? Why are the robios “ mute”? Compare the 
toughened, dust-+tained leaves of early fall with the tender 
leafage of early spring. What is meant by the “harsh 
leaves”? What does “querulous”” mean? What does 
 shrilling locust’’ mean ? 

If these pictures aye carefully developed, this poem 
will interest many of the children, and be a good means 
of increasing their expression. One must remember, in 
all this kind of work, that the children follow where the 
teacher leads. 


EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT.—(1.)* 


BY LUCY A. FITCH, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The beginnings of Egyptian architecture and art can 
not be traced. Their earliest known remains show great 
skill in construction and their sculpture at its best. The 
Egyptian is the most interesting of all styles, because ab- 
solutely original. There was nothing back of it, and it 
became the parent of all subsequent styles. The history 
of art is like the tale of the “ House that Jack built,” 
only instead of “This is the rat that ate the malt,” we 
say, “This is the style that made the Assyrian, that in- 
flaenced the Grecian, that inspired the Roman,” and so 
on to the Renaissance. 

We find that architectural styles and the systems of 
ornamentation belonging to them can be classed chrono- 
logically in three great groups,—ancient, medieval, and 
modern. In the first, we may include four styles which 
bear a family resemblance to each other,—the Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Grecian, and Roman. These flourished in the 
period between 3,000 B.C. and 350 A. D. Their mutual 
resemblance is due partly to the fact that their general 
plans uf construction were similar. It may seem strange 
that the methods of spanning an opening, like a doorway 
or window, should materially affect the style, till we ob- 
serve how different in appearance are two buildings, one 
having round arches over windows and doors, and the 
other having straight beams. With the use of the arch a 
different construction from that used for the straight beam 
is demanded. 

The Egyptians and Grecians made use wholly of the 
beam to span openings ; hence their construction is called 
“ Architecture of the Beam.’’ The Assyrians knew the 
arch, but did not use it extensively; while the Romans 
first made use of it as the basis of a system. They also 
used the straight beam, and their ideas of ornamentation 
were almost wholly borrowed from the Greeks, with whom 


* The papers of this series were first given to 4 class, and were morg 
fully iustrated by blackboard work than they oan be in this form, 
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— 
their style is classed chronologically. The round arch 
started a new era in construction, and was made the basis 
of new systems ; notably, the Byzantine and Romanesque. 
Later, during the Crusades, some sharp-eyed pilgrim dis- 
covered somewhere in the Holy Land a pointed arch, 
which had been constructed by Arabs. The idea was 
carried back to the North, and the pointed arch was 
made the basis of a new system, the great Gothic, the 
«“ most original and beautiful style since the Greek.” 

| Architecture of 


Straikht Beam. 


Ancient, | Assyrian. 
3000 B. C. to 350 A. D. 


Architecture of 
Round Arch. 


Roman. 


Byzantine. 


Medieval, Romanesque 
350 A. D. to 16th Cent. , Architecture of 
| Gothic. 4 
Seine as 
{ Renaissance. Round Arch. 


In order to understand the ornament of any nation, it 
is necessary to know something of its customs and char- 
acteristics. The Egyptians were an exceedingly conser- 
vative people, jealous of outside influence, and completely 
under the control of the priesthood ; a people who fol- 
lowed the traditions of their ancestors with blind faith. 
They were, however, highly cultivated, intelligent, and 
deeply religious, which characteristics are constantly ex- 
emplified in their architecture, heavy and somber in char- 
acter, and in their ornamentation, which is intensely sym- 
bolic and conventional. 

Even their art was controlled by the priests, and it was 
against the law for the Egyptian artist to do anything orig- 
inal. Thevery positions of the statues were prescribed, and 
certain ideas could be expressed by certain given symbols, 
and by noothers. These regulations, of course, made prog- 
ress, or even great variety, impossible ; hence, we see the 
same forms in the national art, from the earliest to the 
latest examples. Owing to their picture writing, they had 
a great number of symbols, however, and many of these 
were embodied in their decorations and used as motives. 

All Egyptian life seemed centered about and depend- 
ent upon the river Nile. This was no less true of their 
art than of their more ordinary enterprises. The inhab- 
itants seemed to deify everything belonging to the river ; 
even flowers and the insect life along its banks were re- 
garded as sacred. 


HIGH SCHOOL QUESTIONS. 
ILLINOIS EXAMINATIONS. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
1. In what measure is Evangeline written? Divide 
the following lines into feet, and indicate accented syl- 
lables and c3ural pauses : 


‘‘ Never so much thyself art thou as when through the curling 

Smoke of the pipe or the forge thy friendly and jovial face 

meatl on red as the harvest moon through the mist of the 

marshes.”’ 

2. Explain the following: (a) Without bell or book. 
(6) Like Ishmael’s children. (c) As if they would fain 
appease the Dryads. (d) Like a silent Carthusian. (e) 
And the streets still reécho the names of the trees of the 
forest. 

3. Upon what incident in history is the story of Evan- 
geline founded? Why is it so popular ? 

4. Characterize in detail the style of Irving as seen in 
his Sketch Book. 

5. What idea of Irving, as a man, would be derived 
from reading his works? 

6. (a) Name five of the characters who appear in the 
sketches, connecting with each some appropriate qualify- 
ing word or phrase. (/) Give, in not more than thirty 
words, a pen portrait of Simon Bracebridge. 


”. What are the essential differences between dra- 
matic and epic poetry? Which is the higher form of 
literature ? Give reasons for your opinion. 

ALGEBRA. 

1. (a) Does the use of the signs + and — in algebra 
differ from their use in arithmetic? Show clearly the 
truth of your answer. (b) Give a general demonstration 
of the “division method ” of finding the highest common 
factor of two numbers. 


be ae d 
2. Add i) ™ 
ab 
—a?)(c?—0?) 


3. Solve cy + az =cx + ay-+ bz. 

ca + ay + be = at + b? + 
4 (a) How would you present the subject of algebraic 
subtraction to beginners? (4) Give four factors of 
a3(b —c) + +-03(a—B). 

Tay —8x* = 10 
6. (2a? —4a)x 
7. Aman arrives at the railway station nearest his 
home 1} hours before the time at which he had ordered 
his carriage to meet him. He sets out at once to walk at 
the rate of 4 miles an hour, and meeting his carriage 
when it had traveled 8 miles, reaches home one hour 
earlier than he had originally expected. How far is his 
home from the station, and at what rate was his carriage 
driven ? 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


123. When would you begin phonic analysis, and 
why would you teach it? E. A. C. 

I am not sufficiently enthusiastic over the teaching of 
phonic analysis to give a satisfactory answer to your 
question. But speaking for those who are enthusiasts I] 
would say,—begin its use as soon as the child can read 
fluently in the Second Reader. Use it as an aid to the 
pronunciation of new words, and to the correct pronunci- 
ation and clear enunciation of all words. 


124 How would you keep alive in your pupils a keen 
interest for new words ? PRAIRIE. 

By objective or illustrative teaching of such words, in 
the case of young children, and by the study of the 
meaning and derivation of words with advanced classes. 
The interest in new words is not indispensable after the 
third year of school life. 


125. How should words that do not recall ideas ex- 
cept in their relations be taught ? PRAIRIE. 

They should be taught in their relations. This is as 
easy by the use of the blackboard and objects as the 
teaching of words that have a significance by themselves. 
For illustration: “George stepped upon the paper.” 
* John and James took apples.”” When teaching such a 
word the other words and their meaning must be thor. 
oughly understood. 


126 Whenand by what people did the word i 
first originate, and from what was it derived ? a 


T. H. P. 
This is the second time I have been asked this ques- 
tion. In response to the first querist I wrote a personal 
note saying I did not know the origin; as this is from 
another source it shows that the subject is “in the air.” 
I cannot answer the question, all I know being that the 
word is of Greek origin. 


127. Is it advisable to dismiss ] } 
twelve before school closes, even if 
Sore they go? VERMONT. 

If the day’s session is not over five hours, there is no 
occasion for dismissal ; if six hours there is no occasion 
for children above nine years of age to be dismissed. 


can establish the habit of dismissing pupils without de- 
moralizing the discipline of the school. 


128 I have heard lessons at recess so that pupils might 
be excused. Is it agood plan or not ? G. M. W. 

Cases are rare in which a teacher can wisely dispense 
with her recess hour. The teacher needs the recess more 
than the pupils; she needs fresh air and absolute rest. 
Dismissing pupils under any circumstances is annoying. 


110. The Sidereal Messenger, published at Carleton College Ob- 
servatory, Northfield, Minn., is perhaps the best general astronom- 
ical journal in America. 

The Astronomical J vurnal, published at Harvard College Observ- 
atory, is more devoted to the higher problems of astronomy. 

Nature has a well edited department devoted to astronomical 
news and notes. 

The Observatory, the monthly periodical issued from the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich, Eng, is of high character and general 
interest. £. W. HAtu. 


NATURE IN MARCH. 


BY FANNIE FERN PHILLIPS. 

1. The term March is borrowed from the Romans with whom 
it was the first month of the year. They dedicated it therefore to 
Mars, whom they considered the father of Romulus, who was their 
founder. 

2. Reasoniog astronomically, March should be the commence- 
ment of the year, January being chosen apparently from mere 
caprice. Our ancestors, the Romans, and the Israelites, reasoned 
that this should be the commencement of their year. It is a curi- 
ous fact that the Passover of the Jews corresponds closely to the 
time when the sun crosses, or passes over, the equator. This event 
was celebrated by the Egyptians, who were well versed in the sci- 
ence of astronomy. The change is of recent date, for prior to 
September, 1752, our legal or civil year began on the Day of the 
Annunciation, 7. ¢., on March 25; bnt for a long time the histor- 
ical year has begun on the Day of the Circumcision, Jan. 1, and to 
avoid confasion, it was agreed that both should date from the 
same period. Naturally, spring seems to be the beginning of the 
year, and wiater the close of it. 


8. I Martius am! Once first, and now the third! 
To lead the year was my appointed place; 
A mortal deposed me by a word, 
And set there Janus with the double face, 
Hence I make war on all the human race; 
I shake the cities with my hurricanes ; 
I flood the rivers and their banks efface 
And drown the farm: and hamlets with my rains. 
. Longfellow. 


4 St David's Day, which opens the month, takes its name 
from a saint of that name. Weare told that the Britons on this 
day wore leeks ian memory of a great victory over the Saxons. 
Daring that battle they wore leeks in their hats for their military 
colors by the advice of St. David. This by some authorities is 
considered correct, and by others is discredited. At any rate, as 
the onion wassacred among the Ezyptians, the mistletoe among the 
Druids, the bean among the Pythagorians, so the leek was held in 
the same esteem by Britons. 

5. The next day of note is St. Patrick’s Day, which falls on 
March 17. He is held by the Irish to be their patron saiat, and in 
[reland this day is one of national rejoicing. St. Patrick went to 
[reland in the fifth century. He is held in high repute for numer- 
ous miracica, the most noted of which was his driving all noxious 
reptiles out of the country, and forbidding them to return lest they 
should be spiritually censured. 

6. Oa March 17, General Howe, with his army and several hun- 
dred families of loyalists, embarked on board the ships in Boston 
harbor, and set sail for Halifax, hence we call it Evacuation Day. 
The Americans rejoiced when the British evacuated Boston, and 
why should not we observe their rejoiciogs ? 

7. The Day of Annunciation falls on March 25, and is dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary as the day of the angel’s announce- 
ment of a son to be born, who was Christ. 

8. Certain it is that these days are noted and have a common 
observance, but ia there anything better known than ‘“‘March Winds’? 
We should certainly think that Martias was warring with all the 


vengeance, as Longfellow describes 
9. In March come the March winds, 
They blow and blow, 
Bat jast what they come for 
I hardly know; 
A heigh-ho! 
In March come the March winds 
They blow and blow, 
They sweep up the brown leaves 
That green ones may grow; 
Aha! a heigh-ho! 


— Hou hton, 
10. If in the morning the sun sh : 


ines bright, the sky is of a deep 


Whether it is ever necessary depends upon how confining 
life in the schoolroom is. There are few teachers who 


yay atmosphere denotes the near appreach of 
gale iihes disappointed if before night we have a terrific 
’ & trees, wires, charch steeples, and everything suscep- 
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tible tothe wind. Let us prophesy an early spring, and within a 
week snowdrifts, furious gusts of wind, and solid winter weather 
appears to have set in; but the sun is too high for continuous 
winter weather. The beds of flowers which have just sprung up to 
meet the sup have been buried by this deceptive snow. 


11. O fickle and uncertain March, 
How could you have the heart, 
To make the tender crocuses 
From their beds untimely start ? 


Those foolish, unsuspecting flowers, 
Too credulous to see 
That the sweetest promises of March 
Are not May’s certainty. —Phe'e Cary. 


12. What a grand roar there is in the woods! It seems as if old 
winter was mourning his death-call by one long, maddened how). 
What havoc this same mighty lion makes on the deep. ‘‘ O storm 
and darkness ye are wondrous strong! ’’ 


183. March, black-robed in storm, 
The dread of home-bound ships, 
Who flies over Jand and waters 


With a trumpet at her lips. 
—Edgar Fawcett. 


14 Nevertheless, March days have pleasant features. How 
fresh and clear everything seems on a bright March morning! 
The cloud of winter gloom, which perhaps existed, seems broken, 
and everything around us eeems sunny. How animated we feel! 
how sprightly! This brightness is an intoxicant, but harmless. It 
gives us new hope, new ambition, and new cheer. Is it not so with 
the birds, insects, plante, and every phase of nature? The same 
general laws apply to all creation. 


15. Month whom nobody praises, 

Boistering, blustering, blue March, 
Here’s a poor rhymester who raises 

His voice in honor of you, March ; 
What if no buttercup, daisies, 

Nor mignonette ever yet grew, March, 
Under thy skies of leaden, 

Of deaden and desolate hus, March ? 
Facing thy blasts is sportjwhile it lasts 

To those who’re brave and true, March. 


* * * 
Month whom nobody praises, 
This song is written for you, March.' 


— Mare Cook. 


16 If we go out on a March day, we shall find that we are not 
alone,—that nature is stirring. If we ramble through the meadows, 
we shall not escape a concert from the frogs, which they have con- 
tinued since February. The birds seem jabilant as they come out 
from their shelterings. The meadow-larks rejoice; the [hawks 
double their energies. In the creek, the peewee is to be found with 
his cheerfal call; and when once'jhe comes, he stays. The foxy 
finches with their melodious voicesfare to"befheard, although for a 
short while at a time. When it grows warmer, they sing more 
sweetly. The other sparrows are seen, but not generally with the 
foxy finches. The robins,{grass-fiaches, blae-birds, song sparrows, 
snow birds, pine finches, tree sparrows, and crows, are also to be 
heard. 


17. How much do the birds know afloat in the air, 
Of our changeable, strange human life and its care ? 
Who.can tell what they utter, 
With carol and flatter, 
Of the joy of our hearts, or the pain hidden there ? 
—Lucy Larcom, 


18. The willow buds are steadily growing, the grass is sprout- 
ing, and we are not surprised to find fl»wers, characterized by the 
early spring flower.” 


19. Invisible hands from summer lands 
Have plucked the icicles, one by one; 
And shy little fingers, reached down from the sun, 
Lay hold on the tips of the grass in the sande. 
And O, and O, 
Where is the snow! 
The crow is a-calling, 
Showers are falliog. 
Ho, willow and weed ; each hidden seed, 
Up, up, and out of your garment gray! 
— John Vance Cheney. 


20. The river is much visited this month. The pleasure of 
catching shad is roya!, while overhead may be seen the gulls and 
fish-hawks. The fish-hawks generally come later in the month, 
and then only if the water is high and herring abundant. 


21. The ewift river from the high ground swelled, 
And still tormented by the mud and rain, 
Burst from the ice and covered all the plain 
With breadth of turbid waters. 
Nor was it long 
Ere in the woods the birds began their song, 
For March was come and life to everything, 


Nor did the buds fear much the doubtfal spring. 
— William Morris. 


22. For now the Heavenly Father 
Makes all things new, 
And thaws the cold and filla 
The flower with dew; 
The blackbirds have their wills, 


The poets, too. —Alfred Tennyson. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
a be valk at that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


> 
EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


The following extract, from an excellent paper on Edacational 
Progresi in Japan, by Dr. Emil Hausknecht, late professor of ped :- 
gogics in the Imperial University of Tokyo, which appeared in 
a recent Juhns Hopkins University Circular, gives a view of Euro- 
pean civilization which will probably be new to moat readers of the 
JOURNAL: 

In a reorganized plan for the curriculum of a Japanese Middle 
School which I was asked to prepare, I have tried to init- 
iate the Japanese, —as far as this can be done by school instruction, 
—into the spirit of western thought. A translation of a passage 
from this plan may be here given : 

** The course of instruction is intended to bring about an amal- 
gamation of Japanese-Chinese culture with the ideas of western civil- 
iz uion, and proposes to bridge the mental abyes which still exists 
between Japanese and Europeans in their mode of feeling and 
thinking; the aim is to solve the problem of leading the pupils into 
the European range of thought; into the moral principles on 
which their law is based, and into the ethical views of life enter- 
tained by them; in short, into the spirit of western civilization. 

‘“The western or European civilization is merely a Romance- 
G-rmanic civilization, which may be divided into three groups: 
(a) The French branch of cultare, (5) the German branch of cult- 
ure, (c) the English branch of culture. 

‘* The best introduction into the true spirit of these three forms 
of culture is by means of learning the respective languages. . . 

“ Each one of these three groups forming the Romance-Germanic 
civilization comprises four elements: (a) The characteristic popu- 
lar elesnents, (8) the Jewish-Oriental element, (7) the old ciassic 
(Greek. Roman) element, (6) the Christian element. 

‘* The principal object of the course of instruction is to lead the 
pupil into the spirit of the first three of the above-named four ele- 
ments of French, German, and English culture, by the following 


means : 

** Partly by instraction in history, partly through the reading 
matter laid before the pupil in the study of the foreign languages, 
and partly through lessons in universal literature, in the introduc- 
tion to the bistory of art, and in drawing. 

“To the fourth element, Christianity, attention is given not only 
by way of historical instruction, but especially in the course of 
ethics, in such a measure that the pupil obtains an insight into 
the historic importance and the civilizing effects of Christianity, 
to the influence of which all the civilized western nations owe their 
mental superiority over the other people of the globe.”’ 


ACROSTIC OF APHORISMS FROM BEECHER. 


H ours are like sponges, they wipe out good resolutions. 

E xpedients are for the hours, but principles are for the ages. 

NN ever forget what a man says to you when he is angry. 

R eligion is the whole soul marching heavenward. 

Y ou never will head for the safe harbor till you take your stand 
at the wheel. 


W e are in this world to be fashioned by its grinding. 

Asa flower is the finest stroke of creation, so the rose is the bap- 
piest hit among flowers. 

R iches are not an end of life, but an instrument. 

D octrine is nothiog but the skin of truth set up and stuffed. 


B eware the narrow and intense moment of the pressure of tempt- 
ation. 
E ach one is at liberty to fashion God so that his thought can clasp 


im. 
E very one of us will know each other in heaven. 
C ares are very much like pimples; if you let them alone they will 
dry up and disappear. 
Hi appiness in the world is universal ; sorrow is exceptional. 
colesiasticism has always been the Davil’s cloak under which to 


work evil. 
R efinement that carries us away from our fellow-men is not God's 


refinement. 


WASHINGTON’S ANNIVERSARY. 


Washington's Birthday was celebrated at the North Kaoxville 
[Tenn.] Public School with appropriate exercises by the different 
grades. The large building was decorated throughou! with plants, 
stencil drawings of Liberty Ball, Bunker Hill Monument, Statue of 
Liberty, etc., while pictures of George and Lady Wasbington, be- 
decked with flags and entwined with ivy, were prominent. 

At the close of the exercises the school marched into the yard 
where, after the singing of ‘* America,’’ a most excellent address 
was made by Prin. J. M. McCallie. Then the United States flag 
was raised over our achool buildiog, while the strains of ** Three 
Cheers for the Red, White, and Blue,’’ from the happy pupils, 
filled the air, and the prolonged ‘' Hip, hip, hurrah,’’ deafened 
the ears of hundreds of spectators. 

Oar school is the only one in this young but growing suburb. and 
the closing of stores to attend the exercises was only one evidence 
of public appreciation. This school was organized a little over a 
year ago, and has a corps of eight open-eyed, energetic teachers. 
Mr. J. M. McCallie, priocipal, though a young man, shows a vig- 
orous and progressive spirit, and the people recogniz: his ability. 
[ need ecarcely add that the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is one 
factor of our progress. As we grow older you may hear from us 
oftener. K. C 


GOOD-BY GREEK (?) AT OXFORD. 


The recent Conference of Hoad Masters of the great public 
schools of England discussed earnestly the following resolation, 
moved by the head master of Harrow, pledging the Conference to 
the opinion that ‘‘ it would bea gain to education if Greek were not 
a compulsory subject in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge.”’ 
The pros and cons in the discussion were sustained by Greek 
scholars of equal distinction, and the resolution was fiaally rejected 
by aclose vote,—thirty-one noes against twenty-nine ayes. 

The strife did not end with the Head Masters’ Conference, but 


was at once transferred to the columns of the 7imes; not the head 


masters alone, but university professors, tutors, and others showing 
in the controversy. O.e of these Times writers says, ‘‘ No one dis- 
putes that Greek is a noble language, the key to history, literature, 
philosophy, and is an educational instrument equal, if not superior, 
to any other.’”? And another writes, ‘‘ Subtract the legal ideas de- 
rived from Rome, the religious ideas derived from Palestine, and 
everything else is Greek in origin.'? Many are insisting that, “ in 
the long ran, the classics best develop the ablest intellects.’’ 

Ia view of these strong and well-expressed convictions, it is quite 
safe to append a query to what might seem to be the beginning of 
the speedy fical farewell to Homer, P.ato, D mosthenes, and all the 


rest of the sweetness and strength of the dear old Greek. 
B. P. Snow, Auburn, Me. 


BON-BONS. 


Many girls have slim waists from mere force of habit. 


There are some long-faced ministers who seem to think they can 
get religion into a man by the force of gravity. 

“Take care of your lungs,’’ says a medical exchange. We 
always supposed our lungs took air of themselves. 

It is said that Jay Gould neverlaughs. Of course not. Jay rep- 
resents the earth, and it wouldn’t do for the earth tc lose her 
gravity. 

There is one peculiar thing about Napoleons of F.nance, that 
may not have been generally notic:d. Taey usually take all the 
meat of the specalation, and leave their colleagues nothing bat the 
Boney part. 

If you see a girl wich red hair nowadays, you may safely bet your 
bottom dollar that she takes it to bed with her nights. 


A New York merchant says that, owing to an over-supply, he 


+| will dispose of a large quantity of three-inch stand-up collars for 


nex: to nothing. Great Scott! isa’t that what three-inch collars 
are always sold for,—necks to nothing ? 


This world is full of inconsistencies. ‘‘ For what we are about to 
receive,’’ ete., is oftener said at the table of the rich man, where 
one can easily be thankful, than at the cheap boarding-houss, where 
an appeal to Heaven for aid is really necessary. 


Did you ever notice that while multi:udee of lively people throng 
to the summer resort that has the longest season of a summery sort, 
you will nevertheless fiad some merry sort of people at the summer 
resort where the summery sort of weather is of a decidedly sum- 
mary sort. Gro. H. WESTLEY. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Who said, ‘‘ The people hiss me, but I applaad myself ’’ ? 
BERTHA B. 


— For how far is the Hudson [iver navigable? How long is it ? 
TAPPAN. 

'— Who is Cardinal Rampolla? I have recently seen his por- 
trait, but cannot place him in mind. MEREDITB, N. H. 


— Can any of your readers give me the address of Mrs. Cather- 
wood, author of ** The Romance of Dollard,’ ‘‘The Story of 
Conty,’’ ete. ? St Joun. 

— Where can I find maps of early England,—from the fifth to 
the fifteenth century,—small, suitable for home use, to accompany 
Green’s Short History of the English People? INQUIRER. 


— 1, What is the meaning of the “ Paraclete’’ mentioned in 
Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘ Giotto’s Tower’’ ? 

2. What is the “ Skull and B ones ”’ building at Yale College ? 

3. Was Chief-Justice Coleridge of Kogland a descendant of S. 
T. Coleridge, the author ? H., Portland, Me. 


— To *' Texas’’: Canisius College is in Baffalo, N. Y. 


— To ‘‘ Janior’”’: Madame Blavatsky is a leading Theosophist. 
Among other books, she has written Isis Unveiled aud The Secret 
Doctrine. LAMBERT. 

— To ‘' Brooklyn’’: The Navy Appropriation Act of ’89-90 
provided for 7,500 enlisted men and 750 boys, besides a marine 
corps of 2,177 officers and men. J.L.R. 


— In your answers to queries will you please give the plural of 
pair? Should we ssy two pair or two pairs of gloves? E.E. R. 

Macaulay says, “four pair of stairs.’ Legislative reports give 
the number of ‘‘ yeas and nays,’’ and so many ‘‘paira.’’ I thiok 
‘two pair’’ of gloves, stairs, etc , is the most common use, though 
I should not criticize the plural form. Zs 


— To ‘‘ Barlin, Mass.’’: I have seen, where I cannot tell, the 
following explanation of ‘‘ Three cheers and a Tiger’’ : 

‘*In the year 1822, the Boston Light Infantry, under Captain 
Mackintosh and Lieut. Robert C. Wiothrop, visited Salem, Mass., 
and encamped in Washiogton Sqaare. During their stay, a few 
of the members indulged in sports incidental to camp duty, when some 
visitor exclaimed to one who was a little rough, ‘Oh, you Tiger!’ 
It become a catchword, and as a term of playful reproach, ‘ You’re 
a Tiger’ was adopted as one of the peculiar phrases of the corps. 
On the route to Boston, some musical genius sang an impromptu 
line, ‘Oh! you Tigers, don’t you know,’ to the air of ‘ Rob Roy 
McGregor, oh!’ Of course, the appellation soon induced the Tigers 
by name to imitate the action of the animal, and the ‘ growl’ was 
introduced, and at the conclusion of three chesrs a Tiger were im- 
mediately called for. 

‘*Tn 1826, the same organization visited New York, being the 
first volanteer corps to make the trip from Boston to another state, 
and while there, the ‘ Tigers,’ ata public festival, awoke the echoes 
and astonished the Gothamites by giving the genuine ‘ growl.’ 


‘*It pleased the fancy of the hosts and gradually it beamee 
adopted on all festive and joyous occasions.’’ B, T, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCH 5, 1891. 


CLEVELAND is to erect five new school buildings at 
once. 


Cuicaao will hereafter use the Roman pronunciation 
of Latin. A little tardy for that city. 


Massacuusetts has solved the truant school problem 
as she has other educational problems. 


Ir Pennsylvania makes a fool of herself on the school 
hook question she will disappoint her friends the wide 
wor'd over. 


MissovuR1 is talking of one of the most foolish attempts 
to control the cost of school books. Superintendent 
Greenwood of Kansas City has the courage and wisdom 
to say what he thinks of such a venture. 


THERE are indications that college presidents and 
professors are to have better pay. This is one of the 
great educational needs of the day. The entire school 
system would be favorably affected by such advance. 


New York City may well be proud of her record,— 
twenty-seven new rchoolhouses in five years, and all on 
the best modern plans. It has expended on them $6,000,- 
000, and is about to appropriate $2,000,000 more. All 
honor to the great metropolis ! 


WE present this week a portrait of John Swett, the 
pioneer educator of the Pacific Coast, now superintendent 
of public schools in San Francisco. To him the cause of 
popular education is probably more indebted for its prac- 
tical success than to any other man on the Pacific Coast. 
His leadership has been conspicuous for its wisdom and 
courage during a long career of usefulness. 


Tue Society of Christian Endeavor, an organization of 
young people in all denominations, probably enlists more 
teachers in its work than any other single organization in 
the world. It is peculiarly adapted to attract their activ- 
ity as it avoids denominational extremes, and is directed to 
the life and effort of those in whom they are most ipter- 


ppted, 


RNAL 

Tue Gasxette of this city makes a vigorous plea for mak- 
ing drawing and music elective studies in the high echool. 
It says: “To compel a pupil who has no ear for music to 
sing is absurd, and to endeavor to make a boy or a girl 
who has no taste for drawing bring in monstrosities in 
the shape of designs is equally ridiculous. The time 
spent in these studies by those unfitted for them could be 
better employed in some study for which the pupils have 


a natural aptitude.” 


Av A MEETING of the headmasters of Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, St. 
Paul's, Clifton and other English secondary schools, a 
proposition to abolish obligatory Greek, both at school 
and college, substituting science or modern languages, on 
the ground of adapting education to individual tastes and 
capacities, leaving the Greek language in the hands of 
those who really love it and can continue it with success, 
came within two votes of being adopted. 


In MississrPri, according to the recent report of the 
state superintendent, the number of white children in at- 
tendance upon school has increased 886, and of colored 
children 2.989. There are in all 325,862 pupils, of whom 
149.321 are white and 176,544 colored. In average daily 
attendance, the whites have increased 3,520 and the 
colored 4,744, Three hundred and thirty eight new 
school houses were built during last year. Unfortunately, 
the average of the school is but three months of twenty- 
one day each. The total expenditure for schools was 
$1,108,000. 


GERMAN AND American Citizs.—The growth of 
German cities, shown by the recent census of the German 
Empire, is regarded by European statisticians as the most 
striking feature of Germany’s growth, yet it falls far 
short of the urban growth which has taken place and 
which is still going on in the United States. In the last 


‘|five years the number of cities in the German Empire 


containing over 50,000 inhabitants has increased only five, 
whereas in ten years the increase in this country has been 
no less than twenty-three. Germany has one city with 
over 1,000,000 people, against three in the United States; 
two past the 500,000 limit against four here ; five of over 
300,000 population as compared with seven in the United 
States ; and twenty-six with more than 100,000 inhabit- 
ants against twenty-eight in this country. Germany has 
forty-seven cities with 50,000 people or more, and the 
United States has fifty-eight of them.” Above the 30,000 
limit there are only seventy-six cities in Germany against 
about 103 in the United States. This marvellous growth 
will be appreciated, when it is remembered that in com- 
parison with Germany our population is scattered over 
an area fifteen times as great as hers, while we bave only 
about 20 per cent. more population. 


UNEXPECTED. 


The following letter from the pen of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of California, J. W. Ander- 
son, following as it does that of Ira G. Hoitt, would seem 
to be the death blow to state publication schemes. One 
must know Mr. Anderson to fully appreciate that every 
word here is weighty : 

“For the period of four years California has given her 
plan of state publication of textbooks a very fair and im- 
partial trial. The office has rendered to the plan every 
assistance that was in our power, and the state official, 
the superintendent of public instruction, complied cheer- 
fully with the provisions of the law. My predecessor 
the Hon. Ira G. Hoitt, began his term four years ae, 
with his predilections greatly in favor of the plan. He 
closed his term, satisfied that, after his caref ul and faith- 
ful observation and experience, he could not advise any 
state to embark on the venture of state publication. 
The principal argument, and in my opinion the only argu- 
ment of any force that can be urged in favor of this plan 
is the fact that it compels uniformity. But state uniform 
ity may, and can be secured, without the adoption of this 
means. 

* The cost has been tremendous,—ever $400,000 for 
an edition of 50,000 of each of the ten books published, 
The cont of the books, it is trae, has been reduced 


the private book publishers have been compelled to 
reduce the cost of their books. But now the cost of 
books, as published by the state, is more than superior 
books could be purchased for in the open market, even 
without discount. The books are inferior in matter, 
adaptability, and execution. In short, they have little to 
commend them. The superintendents of the state, at 
their biennial convention, held i this city on the 2d and 
3d days of December, 1890, passed a strong resolution of 
condemnation uponall of the ten now published, except two. 
“While as a state officer it is my duty to see the law 
fully and faithfully carried out,—the best way to make 
an objectionable law odious,—honesty demand, that in 
view of the vast appropriations required, the interest on 
the appropriations, the wear and tear of the plant, the 
inferiority of the books and their greater cost than better 
books could be bought for, J should advise any state 
against entering upon an experiment of this nature.” 


POPULAR USE OF SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Tte Springfield Union makes a strong plea for the 
evening use of schoolhouses for the educational advan- 
tage of the community. It says: “It is a question 
worth considering, whether the cities make as much use 
of their schoolhouses as they might for purposes of popu- 
lar instruction. In certain sections of this and every city 
it is almost impossible to find a place for a reading or 
a lecture room, and such a place would be very desirable. 
The schoolhouse, or at least some portion of it, might be 
opened in the evening, under proper supervision, for the 
use of people who have nowhere else to go for instruction 
and entertainment. It would be very easy, in any school 
district, to keep a basement room in the schoolhouse sup- 
plied with reading matter for old and young, with games 
and other quiet recreations, readings, lectures, and classes 
for all who might wish to avail themselves of such privi 

leges. The extra cost of lighting and heating would be 
very small, and the gain to the community might be very 
great.” 

Since the evening school has become such a success, we 
suspect that the question raised by the Springfield Union 
will be before the people at no distant day. It has vast 
possibilities for usefulness, but will require careful 
direction. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING. 


It is conceded by all that the Philadelphia meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cational Association, last week, was ‘he greatest success 
in the history of the department. The attepdance was 
certainly the largest, the enthusiasm the greatest, and the 
papers fully equal to anything in its history. The paper 
by George William Curtis was, of course, a classic ; tbat 
by Commissioner Harris was profound ; that by James 
MacAlister was artistic in arrangement and presentation 
of material; that by Mr. Bardeen was brilliant ; but that 
of Mr. Martin was the event of the session. Massachu- 
setts was never so well represented in a defender or ex- 
pounder of her educational history or philosophy, if we 
may believe those who report upon the meeting. ‘The 
Boston Traveller bad the address in full on the 25th. 
Horace Mann never spoke more successfully for the stat«. 
In matter it was a complete answer to all critics, and in 
spirit it was conciliatory. Mr. Martin is certainly one 
of the ablest educational speakers upon oceation in this 
country. 

Philadelphia proved a good place to meet, and the va- 
cancy in the superintendency did not keep any aspirants 
away. Judge Draper was at his best, which is saying 
much. John Hancock’s tribute to Ohio was well done. 
N.C. Dougherty gave a full exposition of the situation in 
Illinois and Wisconsin regarding compulsory legislation. 
Henry Sabin and William E Anderson treated in a0 
original and forcible way the question of training teach- 
ers. Iowa and Wisconsin may well be pleared with those 
who represented their interests. Oscar H. Cooper of 


Texas treated of the relation of the schools to the univer- 
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BETTER ROADS. 


The bicycle is placing the country under renewed ob- 
ligation to itself by bringing about a condition of affairs 
in the country which has long been needed. A series of 
prizes has been offered by different people under differ- 
ent conditions for information bearing upon the import 
ance of improved highways; and now Col. Albert A. 
Pope of Boston, of bicycle fame, offers two prizes, $300 
aod $200, for the two best essays on Country Roads and 
City Streets. The essays are to treat of the economic 
and social importance of good roads, the causes of the 
poor roads, the best systems of road making, reconstruc- 
tion, and maintenance, including cheaper methods suited 
to dirt roads as well as methods for permanent roadways, 
the best systems of street improvement, the systems of 
taxation that should be employed in both country and 
city to distribute justly the burden of road and street im- 
provement, and the legislation that is required to further 
these ends. The road laws of the United States, as com- 
pared with those of foreign countries, may be discussed 
and relative faults and excellences pointed out. In gen- 
eral the essays should be as directly helpful as possible 
toward the improvement of our roads and streets, if scat- 
tered widely among our people. The competition is 
open to all. 

The essays should not exceed 25,000 words, and must 
be in the hands of the secretary of the association not 
later than Nov. 15, 1892. The author’s name should not 
appear on the paper, nor otherwise be prematurely dis- 
closed, but each essay should be signed by a fictitious 
name, and the real name and address enclosed in a sealed 
envelope on which should be writted the fictitious name. 
Address all inquiries to Richard T. Ely, secretary of the 
American Economie Association, Baltimore, Md. 

It is a capital thing for students in high schools and 
colleges to compete for prizes even when the probability 
of winning is slight. This is a subject which will help 
students to a habit of originality. Stamps should always 

-be inclosed for return of manuscript. 


WORLD’S FAIR. 


The schools of the country will have a grand opportu- 
nity to interest pupils in all phases of America’s and the 
world's progress, during the next two years. The World’s 
Fair will be a theme universally written upon ; interest 
will be awakened and information imparted as never be- 
fore. One of the best tests of a teacher’s appreciation of 
her opportunities for personal and patriotic usefulness will 
be the use made of the coming fair. 

Ameriga will be visited by other nations more generally 
than ever before. This, the youngest among’ the conti- 
nents of the civilized world, is to act the pait of hostess 
at the velebration of her four-hundredth birthday. At 
the World’s Columbian Exposition there will be display ed 
the material evidences of the progress of the human 
family. In the language of the Act of Congress it will 
be “an exhibition of art, industries, manufactures, and 
products of the soil, mine, and sea.” 

The Exposition will be opened on the first day of May, 
1893, in Chicago, and will not be closed before the last 
Thursday in October of the same year. In order, how- 
ever, to have it nominally the four-hundredth birthday, 
the dedication of the buildings of the exposition will oceur 
October 12, 1892. 

To get an idea of the extent of these exhibits, it is only 
necessary to note the following departments : Agriculture, 
Food and Food Products, Farming Machinery and Ap- 
pliances; Viticulture, Hort culture, and Floriculture ; 
Live Stock, Domestic and Wild Animals; Fish, Fisher- 
ies, Fish Products, and Apparatus of Fishing ; Mines, 
Mining, and Metallurgy; Machinery; Transportation 
Exhibits,— Railways, Vessels, Vehicles; Manufactures ; 
Electricity and Electrical Appliances ; Fine Arts,—Pic- 
torial, Plastic, and Decorative ; Liberal Arts, Education, 
Engineering, Public Works, Architecture, Music, and 
the Drama; Ethnology, Archeology, Progress of Labor 
and Invention,—Isolated and Cullective Exhibits; For- 
estry and Forest Products ; Publigity and Promotion ; 
Foreign Affairs. 

From this it will be seen that there ig practically no 
limit to what may be done by way of instruction throagh 
study of this forthcoming exbibit, 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


Mr. Parnell’s hold of his own party in Ireland is simply remark- 
able. The Irish bishops have issued a manifesto that should have 
killed him politically, so far as any estimate could be made of ite 
effect, but it has apparently had little effect. He makes almost no 
reference to himself, but talks politics pure and simple, and it 
looks as though his escapade with Mrs. O'Shea was to be ignored, 
as it seems to have been largely forgotten in Ireland. 

The Senate voted $3,000,000 to aid in the construction of a cable 
to the Sandwich Islands. This is a long stride in the advance of 
commercial progrese. The business between the two countries in 
1889 amounted to $19,000,(00, and it will be more than $25,000,000 
this year. Most of the capital invested in the islands is American. 

Presidential candidates are now talked of, and it is worthy of 
note that in half a century Lincoln and Grant are the only Presi- 
dents who have bad two terms, and they were ¢xceptional cases 
because of the circumstances. It is not probable that in another 
half centary any man will succeed himself as the head of the nation. 

Ex-Governor Charles Foster of Ohio succeeds Secretary William 
Windom as the head of the Treasury Department. He is sixty- 
three years of age, and was a successful merchant for many years. 

Governor Hill of New York has refused to recognize a re quisition 
from Governor Bulkeley of Connecticut. The latter is simply 
serving until it can be decided who was elected last November. 

The varicus farmers’ organizations seem to antagonize numerous 
labor organizations, which means strange political complications in 
the near fature. 

Martin Knapp, a graduate of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., bas been appointed interstate commerce commissioner. 

Gen. Deodora de Fonseca has been elected President of Brezil. 
Bismarck declines an offer of nomination to the Reichstag. 

The Australian ballot Jaw is fast becoming the law of the land. 
Teachers will do well to explain its provisions. 

The lotteries that have fared hard in all sections of the country 
have been befriended in a Kentucky court. 

The Norwegian cabinet has resigned, having been censured by 
the Stérthing. 

The British yachtsman are experimenting to compete with Amer- 
ican boats. 
Admiral L. H. Parzon, commander-in-chief of the Spanish navy, 
is dead. 

Denmark, Norway and Sweden are agitating the question of free 
sugar. 

Canadian politics have been at white heat for some weeks. 

No free silver coinage bill this session. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Georgia is to have a State Teachers’ Association. 

Lowell is agitating the question of a training echool for teachers. 
The Methodists have $14,257,000 worth of school property in 
America. 

New Mexico has entered upon a new era. Her school law is 
her greatest present blessing. 

All the « fficers of the Rensselaer County (N. Y.) Association for 
1890-91 were honored by the title of Miss. 

The women teachers of Tacoma, Washington, have a successfol 
Woman Teachers’ Ciub. It is really a great power in legislation. 

Johan Wiley, the New York book publisher is dead. He was not 
only a successful publisher but a nvble Christian gentleman, prom- 
inent in counsels of the Congregational denomination. 

The city council of Tampa formally tenders the teachers of Flor- 
ida the freedom of the city, under the seal of the corporation, on 
the occasion of the State Association, to be held there March 10-13. 
Mre. Mae D. Frazar, whose management of European excursions 
has won deserved praise frcm teachers and others who have crossed 
the cea with her, is lecturing upon European men and events, scenes 
and scenery, with greatsuccess. Her views are fine, her descriptions 
admirable, and her platform personality attractive. 

Albert Salisbury, principal of the Whitewater Normai School, 
Wis., has written upon ‘‘The Daty of the State to the Feeble- 
Minded”’ with more discrimination and ability than any one who 
bas condensed his remarks into a six-page pamphlet. Those inter- 
ested in the subject should secure the pamphlet from Mr. Salis- 
bury, since it can be had for a postage stamp. 

The death of the historian Bancroft recalls the fact that he was 
one of three Americans to whom was given the honor of an election 
as foreign associate member of the French Academy. Somewhat 
curiously Connecticut holds the two remaining members of the trio, 
James D. Dana of New Haven and Hon. David A. Wells of Nor- 
wich, the latter having been elected in 1874 to fill the chair made 
vacant by the death of John Stuart Mill. 

The New York College for the Training of Teachers is attract- 
ing attention because of its character and characteristics. It receives 
its authority from the board of regents of the University of the 
State of New York. It had $100,000 actually raised before it be- 
gan its work and with this it secured and farnished its building, 
The charter was granted Jan. 12, 1889. It had at the time it was 
chartered a guaranteed income of $25,000 a year entirely apart 
from teition fees. Since then an endowment fund has been raised. 

The Philadelphia Times speake wisely and vigorously; ‘It 
(will be safer, cheaper, avd better fop the public in every 
‘way to atlolg to the good, old-fashioned dootring that the state 


should do nothing that can be done as well or better by private en- 
terprise. This rules out the book publishing business at once and 
forever. As long as private publishers can furnish better and 
cheaper school books than the state, they should be allowed to do 
it. If they get rich atit, they are not for that reason public enemies, 
and there is neither sense nor justice in treating them as such,’’ 

Robert A. Ray, principal of the Hinsdale High School, has, for 
the instruction of his pupils in electrical science, constructed and 
put in operation a miniature street railway, track, plant, and all, 
occupying one ‘room in the school building. The railway is thus 
described : Length, twenty-two inches ; width, eleven inches ; height 
above track, fifteen inches. The wheels, four in number, are four 
inches in diameter, and are propelled by a one-sixteenth howe. power 
motor located beneath the floor of the car. The track is in circular 
form, ten and one half feet in diameter, thirty-three feet in circum- 
ference ; rails, three-eighth inch round stee), placed six inches apar'. 
A No. 8 copper wire is used for the trolley wire. Theelectricity is 
supplied by a ten-cell Edison battery, each cell giving one 
and one half volts, or a total of fifteen volts. The negative side is 
connected by a small wire to the rail, and the positive side by the 
same means connected with the trolley wire, the contact of the 
wheels on the rail and the trolley arm overhead forming the circuit 
for the electric current, which seta the motor in motion. The 
empty car makes the round trip in three seconds; loaded with 
seventy pounds of iron, in six seconds. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


NOT SPRING WATER. 
‘Where did you get this water, garcon ?”’ 
‘Fresh, exh. Right from de spring, sah.’’ 
“Hum. It looks more as if it had come from the river Styx, if 
I may judge from appearances.’’ 
NOT WHAT HE MEANT. 
Hostess—Are you going so soon? I’ve scarcely seen you the 
whole evening. 
Guest (very courteously)—I assure you, my dear madame, that 
it is entirely my fault. 
(He wonders afterwards if ‘‘ misfortune’’ wouldn’t have been 
better than ‘‘ fault.’’) 


NOT SYNONYMOUS, 
A Frenchman who had frequently heard the word press used to 
imply persuade,—as ‘‘ press him to stay,’’—thought he would dis- 
play his proficiency in the English language by using what he sup- 
posed to be a synonymovts t¢rm, and th: refore made no ec: uple one 
evening to cry out in company, ‘‘ Pleeze squeeze zat lady to sing.’’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


The common prcblem, yours, mine, everyone's, 

Is, not to fancy what were fair in life, 

Provided it could be, but, finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 

Up to our means, —a very different thirg. 

— Browning. 

George M. Pullman, the palace-car millionaire, made his first 
money by lifting old houses with jack-screws. 
Sitting Bull was one of the few Sioux who could write English. 
His autographs have sold for $1.50 apiece. 
The fuchsia was named in honor of Leonhard Fuchs, who died in 
Tubingen, where he was a profeseor, in 1563 
The superbly adorned prayer-book of the Jate Louis of Bavaria 
has been purchased by the British Museum for $0 000. 

Sarah K. Bolton’s euccesaful books of biography for the young 
will hereafter be issued simultaneously in England and in this 
country. 

Nellie Farjeon, the nine-year-old child of B. L. Farjeon, the 
novelist, is said to show real genius as a composer of music. Her 
father is editing a little book of her compositions. 

William Waldorf Astor has presented the Astor Library with a 
small art collection, comprising twenty-two pictures, valued at 
$75,000, a atatue of Rossetti, and a couple of bronzee. 

Millard Fillmore, when eighteen years of age, taught a couniry 
school, and subsequently, while studying law, taught four succes- 
sive winters to secure means by which to continue his studies. 

Bouguerean’s well-known picture, ‘‘ The Return of Spring,’ 
valued at $20,000, was destroyed a few weeks ego in the collapse 
of the building of the Western Art Association at Omaha, Neb. 

When any one wanted to make General Sherman a confidante, he 
would exclaim: ‘‘ Don’t you tell mea secret. I'll give it away to 
the-first person I meet. I don’t want any secrete. Devilment 
begins with secrete.”’ 

Mr. Bob Bardett’s story of the family who all had degrees, from 
LL D. to B D., as a result cf a six weeks’ visit at Chautauqua, 
loses all of its point bat none of its fun, in view of the report to 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York. Chan- 
tauqua has granted in ten years no honorary degrees, one Ph.D., 
one A.B., and eleven B. D's. 

The Boston girl who knows everything is requested by the 
Philad:/phia Press to step down from her pinnacle and make way 
for the Philadelphia girl. This request is based on the allegation 
that there is a young lady in that city who not only mingles in 
society a great deal, but who is also interested io charch work, 
athletic sports, and fiods time for real work on the piano and man- 
dolin, besides executing dainty bite in black and white. Since 
Sept. 1 this girl has carefally read all the works of Thackeray, 
Dickens, Shakespeare, Jean Ingelow, Tennyson, Moore, Burns, 
and Byron, She also finished the Bib'e, carafally studied Guizot's 
England (siz volumes), Motley’s United N:therlands (three vol- 
ames), Addison’s plays and poems, “ The Faerie Qaeen,’’ Paras 
‘diese Lost,’ ‘Paradise Regained,’ R«bert Herrick’s verse, half 
d: gon light novels, and Mr. Holmen’ Over the Teqcupe, ary 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8v0, 12mo, etc., give little indi 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


Tue Science or Farry By Edwin Sidney 
Hartland ‘Contemporary Science Series.’ Nsw York: 
Scribner & Welford. 372 pp, 744 x5. Price, $1.25. 

In the ‘* Contemporary Science Series,’ of which teu or more 
volames have appear-d, the best that is thought and known in all 
departments of modern scientific research is brought within easy 
reach. ‘The last addition is by an eminent member of the Society 
of Antiquaries, who has made an able and comprehensive summary 
of his investigations in a new and fascioating field of knowledge. 
Mr. Hartland’s book deals particularly with those fairy or folk 
tales which contain a supernataral element, the study of which, 
through their origin, development, and connection, is of great in- 
tereat. ‘Tae task attempted by the science of folk lore is to show 
that underlying all the differences of physical, mental, and moral 
development in races and nations, there is a broad foundation of 
common agreement in the stories and beliefs which may be found 
in all civilizations. It also serves to make clear that the myths and 
fairy stories of all parts of the world follow specific laws and dis- 
play common characteristics. This ecieuwce is closely connected 
with the questions of modern psychology. Starting with some 
ascertained facts of savage thought and life, the anthor traces and 
examines five groups, or cycles, of tales concerning fairy mythology, 


- jn which he fiads Fairyland a very human organizition, Through 


these stories he demonstrates the essential identity of human imag- 
ination all over the world, and shows through the changes in the 
tales and enperstitions the progress of thoaght and education 
among mankind. 


Drana’s Livery. By Eva Wilder McG'asson. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 286 pp., 7425 Price, $1.00 
Diana’s livery is the sombre dress of a Shaker maiden, though 

the application is hard to explain. Shakerdom is a new field for 
the novelist, bat within its strange, uonataral communism, the 
author finds rich material of tragedy, warring human passions, 
bitter regrets, hopeless longing, unsatisfied hearts and double lives. 
Shakerism in its true aspect has not often been presented, and this 
story shows us Shaker life in all its barrenness. The character of 
Laban, the mainstay of the little community, who with his first b!ind 
enthusiasm gone, fiuds his heart and his conscience hopelessly at 
war, and the pathetic childish figure of Laura, whose tragic endiog 
seemed so neediess, are strong studies with all the coloring of real- 
ity, though the author distinctly states that none of the characters 
are portraitures. 

The story closes with the marriage of the Shaker girl to one ont- 
side her faith, which is saddened by conscientious scraples as to her 
right to love and happiness, The breaking up of the community 
soon follows. Toe dénéument is such a3 will surprise the most in- 
veterate novel reader who thinks to know the whole from the first 
few chapters. 

From its strength, situations, and movement it is an interesting, 
if somewhat depressing, book, and might well be dramatizad. 
CaBIN AND PLANTATION Sones. Assung by the Hamp- 

ton Students. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 118 pp. 

The singing of the Hampton students is thoroughly well known 
all over the country, and there is a constant demand for their pub- 
lished songs. The slave music of the South presents a rich and ex 
tensive field of research, and the songs are so original, quaint, and 
pathetic, so closely interwoven with the life of the country as to 
justify Kdward Everett Hale's assertion that they are the only 
really American music. The melodies in this book are mostly pub. 
lished for the firat time, and have been carefully arranged by Thos. 
P. Fenner and F. C. Rathbun, musical insteuetors in the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute. There are also a number of 
songs from ths Tuskegee school in Alabama, which is an off shoot 
from the Virginia school. In the appendix, General Armstrong, 
the principal, who has devoted his life tothe work, gives a most sat- 
isfactory report of the results accomplished at Hampton, and shows 
the great need of continued financial support, 

PorTRAITS AND AutroGrAPus. An Album for the People. 
New York: Charles E Merrill & Co, 160 pp, 10x7. $1.00, 
These 125 full-page portraits with autographs, — and fre- 

quent autograph letters, — make the best presentation of por- 
traits, autographs, and biographical sketches that has ever been 
published. The most of these wera first used in the Review of Re- 
views, although many of them have not appeared in that pub- 
lication. 

The best testimonial we can give to this indescribable volume is 
the fact that upon its appearance in this office six of the employees 
sent for as many copies. 


Scaoot Arias. By J. G. Bartholomew. 

New York: Macmillan & Co. 12x10. Price, $3.00. 

This is an every-way remarkable atlas, both as regards its phys- 
ical and political features There are seven maps of astronomical 
geography and sixteen different projactions of the globe. Physical 
maps are numerous, and indicate the depths of the sea as well as 
heights of land by coloring. The ocean currents are given with 
great clearness and completeness. There are four isothermic and 
two barometric maps, presented with marvelous completeness. 
Seven maps of the winds, rainfall, races, religions, density of pop- 
ulation, ete., are striking features. A map locating the extent of 
distribu'ion of the British Empire throughout the world is uniqfe. 
‘The commerce map of the world will perhaps attract more atten- 
tion than any other. Each continent, and many of the sub-divie- 
ions, has a series of maps. The diagram, showing the comparative 
heights of mountains and places in the British Isles, is highly inter 
esting. The geological map of the islands, the river basin map, and 
the rainfall map, and density of population of the British Isles are 
given, together with four physical and political maps of these 
islands. Ia the same general way, all the countries are traated. 


Totp Arrer Suprer. By Jerome K. Jerome. With 
Ninety-six or Ninety-seven Illustrations by K. M. Skeaping. 
Now York: Henry Holt & Co. 170 pp., 74x5, Peice, $1.00, 
‘Those who have laughed themselves tired over Three Men in a 

Boat will be anxious to see what new absurdities this irresistibly 

fanny author has written. The really funny man is arara avis, 

and Mr. Jerome distioetly belongs to that epecies. The really 
funny man has @ worthy mission in the world of books. His bright, 
hilarious fancies and light-hearted nonsense are a kind of literary 
bon-bons, which every one enjoys, however much some may dislike 
to acknowledge such an intellectual weakness. 

These after-supper jollitieas are burlesques on the traditional 


which he emerged the next morning with snow-white hair and a 
isjoi intellect. : 
aoe aed deal of ‘‘ padding ” in the way of wide margine, 
large typ*, and a s:perabundance of words, but the book contains 
many a rich more! for those who enj -y a good laugh. 


Comepirs sy ALFRED DE Mussetr. “ Camelot Series’ 
Translated and Edited, with an Introduction, by S. L. Gwynn. 
London: Walter Scott; New York: A Lovell & Co. 200 pp., 
3x5 Price, 40 cts. j J 7 

The book contains four comedies: ‘‘ Barberine,’’ written in 1835, 
when Ds Masset was bat little more than twenty years of age; 
‘¢ Pantasio,”’ which is said to be the best character sketch of him- 
self; ‘* No Trifliog with Love,’’ acted ia 1861; and ‘‘A Door 
must be either Open or Shut,’’ a proverb in one act, performed io 
1848. ‘ Fantasio” and a great part of bis works were early pub- 
lished in the Revue des Deux Mondes, then in ite infancy. 

De Masset belongs to the Romantic School of poetry. He was 
born in the midst of a literary revolution, and his genius profited by 
the new freedom allowed personal thought and feeling in prose and 
verse The same spirit is seen in the works of George Sand_ his 
contemporary and friend. A poet by temperament, particularly 
ausceptible to all manner of outside inflaences and impressions, he 
yet lacked the firmness of character to make him a success in life, 
or more than the clever, amiable society favorite, the fantastic, irre- 
sponsible spoilt child. He corrupted Jiteratare with a weak and 
vicious sentimentality, yet ears cannot be altogether shat against 
his often-times rare, delicate eloquence and his light-hearted gaiety. 
Throughout all his comedies the note of gaiety is the most pre- 
dominant, and it is perhaps as a hamorist that he appeals most to 
the average reader. The introduction by the translator is a mode} 
of all that an introdaction should be, ia its interest, truth, style, 


and criticism. 


A Lost Jewet. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. Bos. 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 159 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.00. 

There are two lost j»wels in this pretty story. One isa child 
stolen from its parents and happily restored ; the other a valuabl+ 
ring, purloined by a mischievous raven, and found in a qurer 
hiding place. There is nothing particularly new or uncommon in 
this material, yet Mrs. Spofford’s taste aud admirable treatment 
has woven it into a bright and delicate literary fabric for the little 


folke. 


LEACH. SHEWELL & SANBORN, have added to their Students’ 
Series of English Classics, Macaulay’s Second Exeay on the Karl of 
Coatham. The book is edited, with introduction, chronologies and 
sotes, by W. W. Curtis, principal of the Pawtucket (R I.) High 
School. The admirable manner in which these Students’ Classics 
are gotten up, makes them far preferable to cheaper paper covered 
books for class use, especially where the same book is used by 
several classes in succession. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston 
and Nsw York. 141 pp., 42 cents. 


1N TeAcaina Reapine, by Martha S. Hussey, 
teacher of reading in the Girls’ Latin School, Boston, (D. 
Lotbrop Company, Boston), is a charming little handbook for the 
ase of teachers in our public and private schools. It discusses in a 
practical, common sense way, the principles on which good reading 
depend, and the suggestions are all the more valuable as they em- 
body the results of successfal experience. No branch of study is 
more important, and yet no one needs such care in order that it 
may be well taught in our schools. This book would be service- 
able in the hands of any teacher of reading. 


ALLAN Forman of The Journalist, New York City 
has recently published The Blue Pencil and How to Avoid It, by 
Alex. G. Nevins. I+ is a book of thirty two pages (price, 10 cents), 
which Mr. Forman has published for the benefit of those persons, 
experienced or inexperienced, who desire to write for the press. 
{t is packed with short, pithy sentences, all of which should be 
familiar to everyone who deals with ‘‘copy,’’ from the writer to 
the compositor. It well deserves to become the alphabet of news- 
paper writers. 


Hovaurton, Mirexin, & Co., Boston, issue an entirely 
new Atlantic Portrait of James Russell Lowell. This, from a pho- 
tograph taken by Gutekunst, is an almost full-face likeness of the 
poet, the head being slightly turned toward the left. In execution, 
it is one of the best of the series in which it appears, and will be 
valued by the many persons to whom Mr. Lowell stands for what 
is best both in literature and in life. Price, $1.00. 


Morra ity, by Sir Walter Scott, complete with 
notes and glossary, is one of the latest additions to Messrs. Ginn & 
Co.’s admirable list of *' Classics for Children,’’ for use in schools. 
[his series is notable for choice literary selections, full and jadi 
cious notes, large type, firm binding, and low prices,—facts which 
should commend it to all teachers in need of first class supple- 
mentary reading. Price, 70 cts. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Messrs. D. C. Heara & Co. are providing the teachers 
of French in this country with a series of books for elementary 
reading, which is in every respect equal, or superior, to anything 
published in England or America. These texts are bound in a 
paper cover, which has remarkable wearing qualities, far superior 
to the ordioary paper covers. The text, paper, editing, are all of 
the best. Que of the last of theee to appear is Alfred de Vigny’s 
La Canne de Jonc. Besides the interest of the story, which is in 
the usual French vein of a charming gossipy narrative, these 
sketches, selected from the stories of his own military life, picture 
Paris before and during the Revolution of ’30, and touch the scenes 
of the later Napoleonic rale. Nothing could be better to introdacs 
the pupil to a feeling akin to that of the French people. V. J. T 
Spiers, | M.A., London, has written the introduction, notes and 
appendices for this text. The notes fill nearly as many pages as 
the text. With such ample aids, the instructor using this book 
has little to do besides listen, or at most read and amplify the notes 
for those pupils who do not read them. The appendices, on il est 
and c'est, and on fuire with the infiaitive, are invaluable. ‘ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Hygienic Physiology; by D. F. Lincoln; pric » § ents — 
y Annie Natham Meyer. New 
oeetoent Primary School Grammar. New York: Longmans, 


ghost story, and begin with the time-honored tale of the unhappy 
young man who persisted in sleeping in the haunted room from 


Darwin’s Coral Reefs; edited by Dr. J. W Willi i 
W. ams; 
Life of Wm. M. Thackeray; by Herman Merivale ond Praakee, 
Marzials; price, 40 cents. London: Walter Scott. ' 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Annual Meeting of the Department of Superintendence was 
held at Association Hall, Pailadelpbia, February 24, 25, and 26, 

The opening session began at 10 o’clock am. Hon. Andrew §, 
Draper, superintendent of publi» instruction of New York, the 
president, presided. D-. George Dana Boardman off sred prayer, 
and Provost William Pepper of the University of Pennsylvania, in 


behalf of that institution ex‘'ended a cordial welcome to the city. 
He was follcwed by Dr. James MacAlister, president of the Dr«xel 
(nstitute, who ia representing the people and educators of the city, 
was eloquent in his enumeration of the courtesies tendered heartily 
to the superintendents, The Art and Union Leagu» Clubs freely 
opened their houses to the use of the members of the depart- 
ment during their stay. Mrs. Mumford of the Philadelphia Board 
of Education also in most felicitous words tendered the greetings of 
che school offi:ers of the Quaker City. President Draper fittingly 
responded to welcomes. He outlined the work of the Department, 
and in a humorous way stated the representation of this body. 


Compulsory School Legislation. 


The opening exercises and matters of business took but a few 
moments, and then the Department listened to the first paper, by 
Sapt, N. C. Duagherty of Peoria, Ill.; topic, ‘The Compulsory 
School Legislation of Illiaois and Wisconsio.’’ (This paper will 
appear at an early date. ) 

John Hancock, superintendent of public instruction of Ohio, said 
that the state he represented had no state normal school, bat it has 
a compulsory law that compels. It was passed in 1889 by the 
ananimous vote of both political parties. The people rose above all 
partisan considerations, and had but slight religious divisions. The 
public sentiment of the people of Obio is in favor of its complete 
enactment. The law compels pupils between 8 and 16 years of age 
to attend school, in rural districts as in cities, at least twenty weeke, 
ten of which should be consecutive. The Jaw also provides for 
compulsory attendance where children betweea 8 and 16 are not 
employed in some regular occupation. No one can escape from 
the demand; of the Jaw. I: has its penalties, and is at the same 
time generou; in its provisions. Ic does not say to what school the 
cbild may go,—to private, parochial, or public schools. There is a 
harmony of action and a sentiment of sympathy with the provisions 
and conditions of the law. The truant officer is the central source 
of active power, not with a view to enforce penalties, but to secure 
attendance of every child in the state, and thus be on the highway 
to good citiz nsbip. 

Ohio as a state, will reap a harvest of intelligent citizens, for she 
has determined that no boy or girl shall grow up in ignorance within 
her borders. 

John MacDonald, of the Western School Journal, Topeka, Kan., 
said that the conditions diffsred in different states, No group of 
foreign persons accepting citiz nship has a right to demand. 

State Superintendent Wells of Wisconsin, followed and defended 
the action of the people of Wisconsin in the repeal of the Bennett 
Compulsory Law of that state. 


Compulsory Education in Massachusetts. 


The second paper was given by Georges H. Martin, Agent Massa. 
chusetts State Board of Education. He spoke on the above theme. 
Edwin P. Seaver, superintendent of schools, Boston, Mass., 
stated the following facts: Boston has 16 truant officers in a popu- 
lation of 400,000 inhabitants. The work of this corps of offisers is 
well done. In 1886 the school census showed over 70,000 children 
of school age. Attending public schools, 54,000; private schools, 
7,000, and 7,000 not in any school for the current year. The com- 
pulsory attendance law applies to children of from 8 to 16. Tak- 
ing this as a basis it shows tha: not more than 500 pupils within 
the limit are absent in any one year. 

Superintendent Mitchell of Fond da Lac, Wis.; Rev. B. G. 
Northrop of Connecticut; Sapt. Albert P. Marble of Worcester, 
y ee ong Supt. T. B. Stockwell of Rhode Island continued the 

iscussion. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The session opened at 3 p.m. The reporter of the discussions of 
the morning session, J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City, MBo., made 
his report, and it was approved. The time of each speaker in dis- 
cussion was, by vote of the department, limited to five minutes, un- 
less otherwise ordered. 


Teachers for City Schools. 


Paper was Supt. William E. Anderson, Mil wau- 
, Wia.; topic, ‘* Qualifications and 
he most important busiaess of superintendents and school 
boards is the employment of good teachers. Their engagement 
requires attention not alone at the annual meeting but during the 
whole year. Gradually, and one by one, they drop out of the 
ranks and make room for successors. When the schools open in 
September two classes of persons are to bs considered : First, a class 
of teachers who, though engaged for the year, will retire for cause 
presumably not existing at time of appointment, and second, an 
sven number of persons who are looking for the vacant places. 
- Se es to state that the second class are inferior as 
ers. is claes is sometimes quite la i iti 
r. Anderson drew attention to statistica of the commissi f 
education which proved that in proportion to the pepalitien there 
were much fewer people receiving advanced education ia great 
ps henee in small cities and towns. He argued from this that if 
ci A ards passed rules which favored resident applicants they 
er exclude teachers of higher average ability from the schools; 
° y ones benefitted; that inferi ] Id 
city to compete for the places so ‘obtained. "The 
y 8a eguard ig a standard for cities higher than in the emailer 
oa Lhe larger salaries of cities are as inviting to unworthy 
app ame as to successful teachers, and without a high standard 
| qual — the inferior applicants having licenses would by their 
quality, namely assurance, make good appoint- 
_ 8 ae ifficult and rare. A plan, similar to that in vogue in 
teh details issi 
he aim of the paper was to enf ic ini i 
attainment aod experience and this by pel 
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the school board that the school is first, the interest of the teacher 
second, and the interests of those who are not even teachers, but 
ask for a lower standard of qualification to admit them, are not all 


deserving of consideration. 
Discussion. 


The subject was spiritedly discussed by Supt. A. B. Blodgett of 
Syracuse, N. Y., who said it was important ‘‘to put the right teacher 


in the right place.’’ He did not believe in the idea that there was 
ever such a thing as a ‘‘ born teacher.’’ ‘‘If it was true of many 
teachers at present employed in city schools, then it was time for 
the ‘ day of regeneration’ to come.’’ He commended the “ lady of 
tact’? as the best female teacher, with keen intelligence, and of 
sound practical common sense. 

Supt. L. O. Foose of Harrisburg, Pa., thought the superintend- 
ents and school boards should have an ideal standard, and sesure 
well trained professional teachers, either from the normal schools or 
from acquired experience. They should reach out for the bright 
and enthusiastic young men and women from all directions. 

Supt. David W. Harlan of Wilmington. Del., said a very serious 
question in many states was where to go for the best teachers. 
How to get rid of the p-or teachers is one of the most difficult 
things to accomplish. 

Superintendent Barringer of Newark, N J., said it was difficult 
to get rid of poor teachers, but it was harder to get rid of poor 
principals, and still more troublesome to root out the poor city 
superintendents. In Newark we say Jet us “‘ inguire within,’’ and 
see what is the matter, by turning over the sod, and thus relieve the 
soil of weeds in the teachers’ gardens. 

John T. Prince, agent of board of education of Massachusetts, 
said there was no equivalent for professional training of the candi- 
dates for the teachers’ work. 

C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse, N. Y., followed. (Abstract appears 
on page 147 

Supt. Thomas M. Balliet of Springfield, Mass., said one of the 
vital points in this discussion was how the properly trained teachers 
could be obtained. The superintendent should take the teachers 
now in school and make them by his training good teachers. He 
did not believe in discharging all of the old teachers. Some 
ought to be discharged, but it is not an easy thing to get rid of in- 
competents. The superintendent should manage to put one or two 
strong teachers in every building. Some are so brainless that you 
cannot arouse them to do good work, except by showing them the 
contrast between a good school anda poor one. Sandwich a strong 
teacher with a weak one. The poor teacher is thus led to resign 
of her own option. 

James MacAlister, ex-Supt of Philadelphia, stated the plan of 
improving the teachers of the great city of Philadelphia by lecturee 
and teachers’ meetings, held once a week for the last eight years. He 
said teachers were not all incompetent, but were not euited to do the 
work of this age. The superintendent’s work was to inspire teach- 
ers and lead them forward to higher attainments and nobler work. 

Sapt. S. T. Datton of Brookline, Mass. , said no set rule could be 
laid down as to the way of weeding out poor teachers. Tae normal 
school, he feared, paid too much attention to the merely metaphysi- 
cal side of training, to the neglect of the vital relation of the teacher 
and the living pupils. 

J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo., said the experienced 
superintendent could readily discover the quality of the teaching 
The richness and vitality of teachers’ work is what makes the good 
school. 

Dr. E. E. White of Ohio, said there are two or three fundamentals 
that should be settled. 1. Teachers should com into the schools 


Wf-om the normal and training schools. 2. They must be guided 


and aided, after they enter the work of the school, by the skill 
and wisdom of the superintendent. Thisis his best work. 3. The 
principals need special training. They should ba broadly cultured 
men. It will take time to bring the commanity to demand high 
professional training. 

Pres. G Stanley Hall of Clark University, Worcester, Mass, stated 
how the teachers of the old world were trained. The history and 
principles of educati.»n must be especially taught if we expect to 
caltivate a professional spirit; and fiaally the teacher should know 
all the new facts, the best that is being done in all countries. 

Supt. S. A Ellis of Rochester, N. Y., stated the plan of that 
city in appointing teachers. 

Supt. AndrewS Draper closed the direct discussion. The school 
board has the power] to appoint the teacher under the law, and the 
law should hedge the school, by requiring that no teacher should be 
employed that bas not had a full course of academical training, 
supplemented by a year in the normal or training school. Every 
new teacher should be required to have the above qualifications. 
Superintendent Anderson closed by offering the following reso- 

ution : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Department of Superintend- 
ence the time has come when it is practicable to establish a profes 
sional standard for all teachers employed in city public schools, and 
the interests of education require school boards and superintendents 
to establish such a standard as an indispensable prerequisite to em- 
ployment in the schools , 

The resolution was referred to a special committee of which Su- 
perintendent Maxwell of Brooklyn, N. Y., is chairman. 

President Draper announced the following Committee on N omina- 
tion of Officers for the coming year: William E.Sheldon of Massa- 
chasetta, J. H. Shinn of Arkansas, C. W. Bardeen of New York, 
NC. Dougherty of Illinois, Aaron Gove of Colorado N. A. 
Calkins of New York was added to the Committee on Publication 
of the Proceedings of the Dspartment. 


EVENING SESSION. 

An invitation was read from the board of education of Philadel- 
phia to attend a recep'ion on Thursday evening. The invitation 
was accepted, and President Draper was instructed to make the 
proper preparations for this meeting. 


The National Association. 


The paper of the evening was given by D-. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education of the United States; topic, 
‘The National Educational Association; its Organization and 
Fonctions.”” De. Harris briefly sketched the early bistory of the 
Association. Education is well defined, he said, as the elevation of 
the individaal into the experience of the species, and that principle 
of vicariousness which allows human beiogs to participate in the 
€xperience of others is a sufficient reason for the existence of a 
national association. ‘Concentrate the kaowledge of various 
minds,” said the call; ‘‘ distribate to each the advantages of all.’’ 
He commended the work of the various departments. Other de- 


partments might be organized with advantage,—of psychology, 
for Instance, of those who study foreign methods, and other special- 
ists. Round-table discussions over epecialties is what is needed to 
add new vitality to the Association,—not that it is lacking in vital- 
ity, for it was never more vigorous than at present. 

Aaron Gove of Denver, Col., said the work of management ot 


who have had the work to perform. The money needed to carry 
on this grand work was scarce up to 1884, when Mr. T. W. Bick- 
nell of Boston, by his great executive ability, placed the Associa- 
tion on a safe basis. The social value of the meetings was ines- 
timable. 

J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City, Mo., said we are losing some 
of the best work being done in this country in the way of original 
investigations. There should be some plan devised to bring to the 
light this now concealed work. 

The discussion was continued by John Hancock of Ohio, W. A. 
Mowry of Massachusetts, B. G. Northrop of Connecticut, G Stan- 
ley Hall of Massachusetts, E. E. White of Ohio, Josiah H. Shian 
of Arkansas, and President Garratt of Tennessee. 


SEcoND DAyY.—MORNING SESSION. 


The department convened at 10 a.m. The report of the discus- 
sion of the paper of Mr. Anderson was read by Edwin P. Seaver of 
Boston, and approved. 

An invitation was read from the governor, state superintendent 
of public instruction, president of State University, and mayor of 
the city of Madison, Wis., for the Department of Superintendence 
to meet at Madison, Wis., in 1892. 


Art Education. 


The first paper was presented by James MacAlister, president of 
Drexel Uaiversity, Philadelphia, Pa.; topic, ‘* Art Education in 
the Public Schools.” (The paper will have an early appearance.) 

Thomas M. Balliet, superintendent of schools of Springfield, 
Masz., opened the discusr’»n: The roots of art education are found 
in the history of the prehistoric man. Along the line of history, 
beauty grew out of the study of the useful. The beautiful must be 
the outgrowth of all art work in the public schoole. There are three 
steps,—the useful, the spiritual, and finally, the harmony of art in 
natare and the ssthetic elements of spiritual life. Art is demo- 
cratic, and has a hold on every human being. Science must un- 
derlie art. (Thera must be facts which will ultimately end in tho freer 
study of art. The common studies of the public school should all 
lead up to art. Music should prevail universally in the schools. 
Beauty of literature is not properly studied in the schools. Mere 
parsing of literature will not bring out beauty. Nothing could be 
more irreverent than the parsing, as is now done in some schools, of 
the ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer.’’ History should be taught with the art forms 
constantly in view. Everything done in school should lead up to 
art forms, except possibly spelling, and a proper expression of 
them. The money that goes for beauty, in art forms, in the schools, 
is money wisely expended. Good reproductions of the great works 
of art should hang in every schoolroom. Art education must come 
into the public schools through the cultured souls of the teachers. 
There must be a reform in the mode of selecting teachers. 

James H. Hoose, principal of the normal school, Cortland, N. Y., 
complimented the paper of Dr. MacAlister, and supplemented the 
wide scope of the paper. He spoke of artasa ‘‘ spirit that speaks.’’ 
It is the spirit that shines through the body that is the highest idea 
of art. He did not quite accept the doctrine that art must touch 
all subjects. Artistic surroundings have not always produced the 
highest artistic development. In this, Switzarland has been in- 
ferior to Holland. The greatest artists have not always been the 
noblest of men. Utility has been, and is, the foundation of art, 
and its utilitarian value must always be ita chief jastification. Art 
in schools should be the outcome of the spontaneous spirit of the 
child, but there is danger that it will be stiffened and made conven- 
tional, until the child’s freedom is destroyed. The child’s facility 
of speech is in danger of being crushed out by the rigidity of gram- 
matical forme. Even Shakespeare would have been greatly incon- 
venienced had he been compelled to meet the requirements of 
modern spelling. The technicalities of teaching must not ‘‘ ossify ’’ 
the child’s sensibilities. He did not desire the child to be, as Pro- 
fessor Corson had once described a person, ‘‘ so intensely analytic 
that he fails to be synthetically sympathetic.’? Ia general, Dr. 
Hoose was in favor of all that can be done for the child, provided 
nothing be taken from his love of liberty and the simplicity of his 
patriotism. 

Drawing. 

The second paper of the session was given by Frank Aborn, 
teacher of drawing in the public schools of Cleveland, O ; topic, 
** The Highest Office of Drawing.’’ (Author’s abstract wil! appear 
next week. ) 

Charles E. Gorton, city superintendent Yonkers, N. Y.: It is 
not safe to trust exclusively to the work of the imagination in teach- 
ing drawing. There must be extended observation and wide op- 
portunity for comparison in order to secure satisfactory results in 
giving instruction in the elements of drawing. ‘The only way to 
succeed in drawing, in many places, is to employ a competent 
supervisor to guide and aid the clase teacher in the work. The 
schools should be supplied with objects of beauty. These objects 
will contribute largely to the development of correct ideas of form. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Supt. S. T. Dutton was reporter for the evening session, and the 


report was approved. 

Captain Pratt, principal of the Indian School at Carlisle, Pa , 
made a brief address on ‘‘ Indian Education.’’ He favored bring- 
ing the Indian question under the laws of the United S:ates. We 
can handle the young Indians, and civiliza them, in the public school. 

General Armstrong of Hampton, Va., spoke for the education of 
the negro. Congress has placed the negro question where it should 
be. It has taken it out of politics, and tne negro is now left to 
work out his own salvation. There are now four to five thousand 
negros being fitted for educational work. 

W. T. Harris made a report on ‘‘ School Statistics and Reports.” 
He outlined the fandamental points upon which iavestigations 
should be made. . 

William E Sheldon, chairman of the Committee on Pablica- 
tion of the Proceedings, recommended that the Executive Commit- 


tee of the N. EK. A. be authorized to publish the proceedings at 


the N. E. A. could only be adequately comprehended by those | 


| once. The report was adopted, and the committee was reqve ted 
to carry out the recommendation. 

W. H. Maxwell, superiatendent of schools of Brooklyn, N Y 
made a report on The Proper Q alifications of City Teachers,” 
and the qualifications reeommended by the committee were ap- 
proved and adopted by the Association as follows: First, ia schol- 
ip, the minimam qualification should bs graduation from a 
local high school or similar institution; second, a course of at least 
one year of professional training in the principles and methods of 
teaching, in a local school or institution recogniz3d by the state or 
local authorities; third, experience of at least one year in teaching 
on a trial certificate before a permanent license is issued. The 
matter of giving certificates to outside applicants was left to 
superiatendent’s discretion. In conclusion the report suggested : 
“No person should be appointed to teach without sound scholarship 
and a certain amoant of professional training and experience.”’ 

Mr. Sheldon, chairman of the Committee on Nominations, made 
the following report: President, Henry Sabin of Iowa. Vice- 
Presidents, Virgil G. Cartis of Connecticut aud Oscar H. Cooper 
of Texas. Secretary, L. W. Day of Obio. 

The next meeting will be held at Brooklyn, N Y., by vote of 
the department. 

The Association met in a body to pay their respects to Mayor 
Felter of Philadelphia, after the morning adjournment, and the 
members were individaally presented by President Draper. George 
W. Childs also received the members at his office at 2.30 p. m., 
and most cordially welcomed the educational fraternity at his 
room, which contains the most remarkable collection of paintings 
and works of art, antique and modern, in this country. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The evening address was by George William Curtis, Chancellor 
of the University of the state of New York. Topic, ‘“ The Pablic 
School and Civil Service Reform. (This paper will appear in an 
early number. ) 

Gen, T. J. Morgan, commissioner of Indian affairs, Washington, 
D. C., spoke in high praise of the noble sentiments of Mr. Cartis, 
yet, did not think an examination merely, met in all cases the evils 
of the civil eervice. Healladed to his experience as superintendent 
of Indian Edacation. The “ spoils system ’’ was everywhere pre- 
va'ling when he assumed his position. Now he made a carefal ex- 
amination of al! superintendents and teachers in this branch of the 
service. He believed that the time had come to solve the Indian 
problem by the same means that are solving the problems of general 
civilization. 

Tae members were presented to Mr, Curtis by President Draper. 


TuHirRD DAy.—MORNING SESSION. 


The Department met at 10 a.m. President Draper in the chair. 
Dr. Bouton read the report of the discussion of the paper of Mr 
MacAlister on art, which was approved. 

Dr. Harris read a letter from Switzarland, invitiog American 
educators to unite in the coming exposition of Geographical A ppli- 
ances at Bsrne, Switzerland. He also presented the claim of the 
Henry Barnard Poblishiag Company. 

The paper of the morning was given by Oscar H. Cooper, super- 
intendent of schoo's, Galveston, Texas; topic, “ Universities and 
Schools.’’ 

Superintendent Cooper stated that he wanted to exclade the sys- 
tems of New York and Massachuse'ts from any criticism. Univer- 
sities are the natural leaders of educational progress. Whatever 
their outward form, they are essentially democratic in their charac- 
ter and influence. Sham and shallow pretence can not long sur- 
vive where real university life has taken root. He thought that 
were it not for colleges there would have been no publi: schools. 
It seemed to him that one might fairly claim that we have an 
American system of education, and that the system had been de- 
veloped all along the line of freedom and individuality. There is 
too little sympathy between the workers in the higher and lower 
grades, and the system of public instruction has become in large 
measure independent of our leading colleges and universities 
Whose faulc is it ?’’ 

The teachers of the United States would greet with proper appre- 
ciation and gratitade a movement on the part of our universities 
toward the recognition of their work as one of the leadiag learned 
professions, a recognition which will be secured by the establish- 
ment in these universities of properly equipped, well-managed 
schools of pedagogy. 

President Draper appoioted the following committee to see t! at 
the schools of this country were represented at the Internation..: 
Geography Congress in Berne, Switzerland, next August: Messrs. 
Lane, of Illinois; Bardeen, of New York; Hancock, of O,i0; 
Prince, of Massachusetts; and D. J. Wailer, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Discussion, 

Harrison E. Webster, president Union University, Schenectady, 
N. Y., opened the discussion. The groupivg of a few department's 
beyond the undergraduate course does not constituie an institution 
a university. The demand for an carlier graduation of young wn 
is absurd. He opposed redacing the period of college life. Cullege 
life is of itself one of the most valuable eras of a man’s life. Even 
if a young man does not study much, the life is usefal tohim Le 
keeps him in an atmosphere of culture. 

S. G. Williams, professor of pedagogy, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., thought the forces of education came from the top 
downward. The lower schools did not really know what they 
needed. The colleges and universities have furnished the lower 
schools with competent teachers. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the College for Training of 
Teachers, New York city, compared the scope and work of the Euro- 
pean college and university with that of the American iostitation of 
kindred aims. He showed the true Jine of American development 
in the higher and a'so the lower schools. (riginally the university 
did notbiog but train teachers, but it has drifted away from that 
siagle work, wisely, but possibly too far. Lt must be based on & 
philosophical basis, similar to that of Johns Hopkios, Clark Uai- 


versity, Cornell, Harvard, Yale, and others, which are beginuing 
to move in the right direction. ‘ 
| Supt. Eugene Bouton, Bridgeport, Conn.; George H. Martin, 
Agent Board of Education, Massachusetts; Supt. Wm K. Anderson, 
Milwaukee, Mo., and G. Stanley Hall, president Ciark University, 
Worcester, Mass., continued the discussion. 

Supt. Albert P. Marble, Worcester Mass., chairman of committee 
on resolutions, submitted the following : 


New Rhetoric 


, ractical book; not that it excludes theory, but it gives prominence to practice. 
th such number and variety of exercises that the pupil may fully master the prac 


/f you are considering a change in text-books let us know and we will give you an opportunity to examine this book. 


D. Cc. HEATH & co., Publishers, 


Williams’ Composition and Rhetoric by P ) 
This book, which in its first edition was so favorably received by teachers, now appears In a revised and 
‘ The claim we make for the book is that it is, first of all, a 


‘ enlarged edition, with many improvements, 


tical application of these principles and 


5 Somerset Street, Boston, 


The book proceeds on the method of lay 


3 East 14th St., New York. 


ractice. Revised and Enlarged Etition. 


ing down a few principles at a time, and then illustrating them 
thereby learn not oaly to write, but to write correctly. 


86 Wabash Avenue, Chicage. 
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tical, Supt. L. W. Buchho!z, Hillsborough County: Illustrated Lesson 


The first resolution was one of thanks to Philadelphia, Presi- 
dent MacAlister and others, who had helped to make their stay 
pleasant. As a result of the deliberations of the department, 
the following conclusions were arrived at: First, that it is 
the duty of the state to insist that no child should be deprived 
of an edacation; second, that appreciation of the beautifal in 
nature, in art, io literature, and in the truths of science should be 
an end toward which all good teaching should aim; third, that the 
department urges the establishment of normal schools, colleges for 
the preparation of teachers, chairs of pedagogy in our universities 
and courses of lectures on the science of teaching ; fourth, that the 
department welcomes the growing tendency to establish public libra- 
ries; fifth, the department most emphatically commends to the 
country the exposition of the principles of sivil service as applied to 
the teachers in the public schools; sixth, that the department is 
opposed to the publication of textbooks by the state, since it would 
do away with the healthy competition among publishers, to which 
competition is due the high character of the text-books of today; 
and lastly, the department considers that jastice, as well as the best 
public service, requires the retirement and peneioving of teachers 
after a service of thirty yeare. 

After the adoption of the resolutions, the convention adjourned 
until 3 p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Henry Sabin, state superinteudent of Iowa, the newly-elected 
president of the department, read an able paper; topic, ‘ What 
Present Means are Available for the Preparation of Teachers for 
their Work ?’’ (Abstract appears on page 147.) 

Supt. William H. Beach of Madison, Wis., stated that among 
the most available general means of preparation were teachers’ in- 
stitutes, summer schools, training schools, ete. He believed in 
professional training but also thought that se//-training of the indi- 
vidual teacher could not be neglected. 

A. P. Marble, superintendent of Worcester, Mass, said what 
—_ be the right thing in one section might not be the best in 
another, 

The discussion was continued by William A. Barringer of New- 
ark, J. M. Greenwood, W. E Sheldon of Boston, H. C. Missimer 
of Erie, and President Draper. 

At the conclusion of the discussion Dr. MacAlister proposed a 
vote of thanks to President Draper, asserting that he had brought 
the department where it ought to be kept. The motion was unan- 
imously adopted by a risirg vote, and President Draper appropri- 
ately replied. 

The sessions of the annual meeting were brought to a pleasant 
close by a reception given to the members of the department by the 
board of education of Philadelphia. Over one hundred persons 
were present, and the masterly papers and discugsions of the meet- 
ing were the engrossing theme of conversation. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 10-13: Florida State Association ; Tampa. 

March 17-20: California State Association ; San Diego. 

March 19-21: South Eastern Kansas Asscciation ; Fort Scott. 

March 20 21: Central Illinois Association; Champaign. 

March 30-31-April 1: North Eastern Wisconsin ; Appleton. 

April 2-3: North Nebraska Association ; Norfolk. 

April 9-11: Northern Indiana Association ; Huntington. 

April 28-May 1: Georgia State Association ; Brunewick. 

Aug. 25-27; Southern Illinois Association ; Mt. Vernon. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Dr. A. W. Plammer of Los Angeles addressed the Orange County 
Teachers’ Association in their monthly meeting, held at Tustin, 
Feb. 14. 

The fifth monthly institute of the teachers of Pasadena was held 
Feb. 7. Mrs. Fannie S. Bart conducted a class exercise in paper- 
folding; Miss Helen Mar Bennett read a paper on the Delsarte 
Philosophy of Expression; Prof. Theo. J. Richardson of Minneap- 
olis. Minn., gave an interesting blackboard lesson in drawing : Prof. 
C. C. Swofford discussed Manual Training. and Mr. C. E. Hutton 
read @ practical paper on the teaching of United States History. 
Over one hundred teachers were in attendance. 

The Pacific Educational Journal has secured Supt. Will S. Mon- 
roe of Pasadena as one of its associate editors. 


FLORIDA. 


The State Teachers’ Association meets at Tampa, March 10 to 13 
Phe officers of the Association are: President—W. F. Yooum, Bar- 
tow; Vice-President—Ja. M. Stewart, Marianna; Rec. Secretary— 
Geo. Stuart, Anthony; Cor. Secretary—W. B. Griffin, Monticello; 
Treasurer — Mra. L. B. Mathes, Tampa, Hrecutive Committee — 
J. M. Streator, Osala; Jao. P. Patterson, Pensacola; George C. 
Loonsy, Gainesville. The followiog is the program : 

Tuesday Nivht—Reception; Address of Welcome,Col W. A. Carter; 
Response, W. F. Yocum; Address, Wm. Conoly; Response, P. W. 


Corr, Gainesville. 

Wednesday —Some Thoughts on the Growrh of the Mind, Prin. C. A. 
Saunders of Wildwood, Sumter Co ; School Government, Miss Laura 
E Dyer, Monticello High School; History, Prin. J. M. Stewart, Jack 
son Co. Normal High School Afternoon —Red Tape in School Gov- 
ernment, Miss Sara M. Emmons, Point Washington; School Govern 
ment, Mrs. G. E. B. Simmons, Midland, Polk Co.; The Teaching of 
English Literature, Mrs. H. K. Ingram, Jacksonville; What a County 
Superin'endent Sees, Superintendent W WN. Sheats, Gainesville. 
Avening —Annual Address, Hon. Albert J. Russell, State Supt. of 
Publie Instruction, 


Thursday —A Common School Course of Study, Prin J. E. Kemp, 
Madison High School; All Teaching should be Clear, True, and Prac- 


States History, Prin J. M Stewart, Marianna  4/ter. oe 

Marshall, Plant City; Some Mistakes ia the New 
Methods, President H. N. Felkel, State Normal College; Scho} gy. 
rvision, Supt. 8. S. Niblack, Polk Co.; Object Lessons, Pres. 


ern, State Agricultural College. 


KANSAS. 

Profeesor Smith has been elected superiatendent of Great Beng 
schools. 

Professor Wilkinson of the State Normal, Emporia, has been 
appointed by the officers of the National Educational Asa ciation 
manager for the State of Kansas 

Superintendent Klock and Professor Evans of Leavenworth en- 
joyed a trip to the South during the Christmas vacation, the former 
going to New Orleans, the latier to Galveston. 

The Southeastern Kansas Teachers’ Association purposes to hold 
@ great meeting at Ft. Scott, March 19 to 21. Colonel Parker of 
Cook County (Lllinois) Normal is engaged to lecture on that oc. 


casion. 

Supt. John Dietrich of Burlingame bas been elected principal 
of Emporia High School, vice G. KE. Wilkinson resigned. 

The State Norma! School has already gone something beyond a 
thousand with its enrollment for this year. Last year the enroll- 
ment at the same season was about two hundred less. The state 
superintendent has set June 8, July 6, and Jaly 27, as the times for 
beginning the four-week institutes authorized by law in this state, 

The State Association at the annual meeting voted $100 to assist 
in erecting a monument to its founder, Hon. H. D. MeVarty, and 
$100 to enable the Kansas delegation to Toronto to sustain credi;. 
able headquarters during the meeting of the National Educational 
Agsociation. State Superintendent Winans, Pres, D. E Sanders, 
Supt. G. W. Kendrick, and Miss Sae D. Hoaglin, were appointed 
a committee to represent the State Association in the management 


of the Kansas delegation. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MERCER, Peorta, 

Dr. Faris, late principal of the Union Academy (Prosbyter'an) 
at Anna bas resigned to accept an editorial chair in San Francisco, 

The large, ten-room schoolhouse at Chillicothe was burned during 
one night last week. This is the third echoolhouse burned this 
winter in Central I[Jlinoig. 

The high school at Jerseyville has an enrollment of 165 this year, 
The receipts for tuition have been enough to make the school en- 
tirely self-supporting. Mr. J. Pike bas been cuperintendent of the 
Jerseyville echools for seventeen years. The success of the high 
school is due largely to his labore. 

Principal Joha H. Tear of the Washington School, Chicago, will 
do institute work during the ccm ng season. He is one of the best, 
and can be addressed at 698 Walnut Street, Chicago, 


EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
perative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All ccr- 
respondence is treated as strictly confidential. 


A NEW SERIES. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


IMPORTANT TO PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS, 


In reply to constant inquiry, and to prevent misapprehension, Messrs. HARPER 


—Ladies will never succeed as railroad cor- THE SOCIAL SCHENCK LIBRARY, 


ductore, Their trains are always behind. BY THE B 

—When we talk about mean temperature in i eee 
New England now a-days, we mean what we 12mo, peper, 25 cents ; cloth, 75 cente, 
gay.— New Haven News. wn 


—" Jones kable looki 
ones is a remarkable looking man No I, January. 


Contries of Work and Wages, 


Depew,’’—Boston Herald, 
TEACHERS t i hange By Jas E. THOROLD R¢ GeRs, M P., late Professo 
contemplating sbould not | Economy Oxtord, Eng, “Abridged. with 


fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for} 
te Dear. Charts and Summary, by Rev. W. D. P. BLiss. 
born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 


tions last year. No 2, February. 


— For THIRTY cents (Mill on Socialism. 


The Only Col’ec ion of JOHN STUART MILL’s 
Writings on Socialism. 


To be followed by CARLYLE, RUSKIN, MoRRIS, &c. 


We will mail you a copy of either of the following 


BOoOoEHS. 


The Interstaie Primer, by Ellen M. Cyr. 
The Primer Supplement, by 8. R. Winchell. 


Red. Letter Stories translated by Lucy Wheelock. 

Outlines of Map Drawing, by Fredk. E. Bangs. 

sor Soldan. 28 Laf tt Pl N 

Cilman’s Historical Readers. ayette Place, New York. 

1. The Discovery and Exploration of America, 40c. 

2. The Colonization of America. cece 

3. The Making of the American Nation ....... 70¢. 

Authors for Young Folks. 

Favorite, 128 pp. | English, 188 pp. | American, 208 pp. 

40c. 55c 70c, 


WANTED, 

. For important positions in schools and . 
(The above are mailing prices.) class teachers of Vocal and cromonne Music 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOCUE TO who are capable also to take charge of the Musica} 


. 1 Department. Apply at once to 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, WrkAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
BOSTON: CHICAGO: N. E. Bureau of Education, 
366 Washington Street. 185 Wabash Avenue. 8 Somerset &treet, Roaton 


ELOCUTION +> ORATORY --- THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


The Summer Session of the National School of Elocution and O 

held at THOUSAND ISLAND PARK, N. Y., Suly py Fa 
Scientific wok. Reasonable rates Instructive circular sent on application to 
SiLas NEFF, Principal, 1124 AkCa STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, Boston. 
Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


Provides thorough instruction in the Line, or] Crake J ENERBUSKE. A.M 
Swedish system of gymnastics to men and women | Lecturer and Demonstrator of 
who desire to make themselves competent to direct | Physiology, Theory and Practice of Swedish E ~~ 
gympasia, orto conduct physical training in schools | tional and Medical Gymnastics. tg 
with an educational and hygienic aim, on scientific] Emma L. CALL. M.D.. aan Physician New 
i 


& BROTHERS beg leave to say that while they have sold their Common Schoo! 
Books (and those only), they have retained and continue to publish their well- 
known valuable Works of Reference and Text Books for High Schools and 
Colleges, among which are the following: 


Harper’s Latin Dictionary. Royal 8vo,| Rolfe’s Browning, Goldsmith, Gray, Mil- 
Sheep, $6 50. | ton, Scott, &c. Square 16mo. 
Lewis’s Latin Dictionary for Schools., The Student’s Series. 30 vols. large 
8vo, Cloth, $5 50; Sheep, $6 oo. | i2mo, or Crown 8vo. Every one of 
Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dictionary. these very neat and attractive vol: 
Sq. 8vo, Half Bound, $2 00. (Fus¢, umes Is acknowledged to be the best 
Ready.) _ summary in our language of the particu- 
Anthon’s Latin-English Dictionary. 8vo, | oe branch of knowledge to which it 
Sheep, $2 05. Latin-English and Eng-|__ 
lish-Latin Dictionary. 8vo, Sheep, Harper's Advanced Arithmetic. 12mo. 
$2 50. 2 | Half Bound, $1 20. 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexi-|Green’s Short History of the English 
con. Royal 8vo, $10 oo | People. 8vo, Cloth, $1 20. 
Liddell and Scott’s Intermediate Greek- SWinton’s Studies in English Literature. 
English Lexicon. 8vo, Cloth, $3 g0;| 12mo, Cloth, $1 20. 
Linen, $3 75; Sheep, $4 00. Cocker’s United States Government. 
Liddell and Scott’s Abridged Greek-Eng-, 12™0, Cloth, 75 cents. 
lish Lexicon. Square 8vo, $2 00 | Browning’s Educational Theories. 16mo, 
Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary. Edited) Clath, 50 cents. 
Keep. Post 8vo, hy Metaphysics, Psychology, 
(New and Revised Edition in preparation.) 
Thayers’s Greek-English Lexicon. Royal | Hooker’s Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Half Roan, $6 oo; Mineralogy and Geology. 3 vols, 
Sheep, $6 50. | I2mo. 


Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. Royal | Loomis’s Mathematical Series, 12m0 
8vo, Sheep, $4 50. | and 8vo, 
Smith’s English-Latin Dictionary. 8vo aves German Series. 7 vols., 12m0- 
Sheep, $4 00. —— Principia Latina, Initia Graeca, 
Classical Dictionaries and Dictionari erman Principia, Italian Princip! 
_Dictionaries| French Principi 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Cloth. 


pore English Dictionary. Royal Harper's Greek and Latin Texts. 2 3 vol- 

Nie — 5 00; Half Roan, $6 50. | umes, 18mo. Paper, 32 cents; Cloth, 
~ . eep, $6 50. 56 cents per volume. 

eat’s Etymological Dictionar Harper’s N i ies sreek 

y. Crow Pp New Classical Series of Gree 

8vo, Cloth, $1 25. "! and Latin Authors, with texts and crit 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 4° volumes. Sq ical and explanatory notes by Profes- 


principles and by safe and effective methods, England Hospital for Women and Chi! 
The system is authorized and approved by the and Demonstrator of S dren, Lecturer 
Boston Schoo! Committee. Anatomy and Phys- 
Special lectures jects pertaining 
Fo information address Miss HOMANS, at the School. 


The Library of American Literature, 

M. HUTCHINSON, 
Should be in the hands of every Ameriean parent, child, teacher aud citizen, Delivered complete; express 
Prices ow, cney, CHAS, L, WEE 2 14th St, NSW YORK, 


16mo. Each, Cloth 7 sors Gildersleeve. Humphreys, Mer 
40 cents, > $6 cents; Paper, riam, Lamberton, Tyler, Stickney, and 


| Sihler. 12mo. 
and Circulars for f 
POR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Corre® 
© introduction of these books is respectfully invited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor! 


Franklin Square, March,’ 1891, 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

A large number of Portland teachers are out of 
school for various causes. At its last meeting the 
echool board granted leave of absence for the bal- 
avce of the school year to Mary E. Kilby, Clara L. 
Sawyer, Clara A, Thurston, and Carrie L. Gordon. 
Margaret W. Langthorne, Clara E. Clay, and 
Nettie E. Knowles were elected to fill temporary 


vacancies. 


The state House of Representatives bas passed an N 


appropriation of $24,000 for the normal schools. 
Appropriations have also been made to Oak Grove 
Seminary, Anson, Bridgeton, Littlefield, and 
Gould academies. 

Asa result of the new valuation, the state will 
have an additional $100,000 to spend on the state 
schoois. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

There are 83 men in the senior class of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy. It is the present in- 
tention of 40 to enter Harvard next fall. 20 will 
go to Yale, 6 will enter the Lustitute of Technology. 
2 each will go to Princeton and Columbia, and 
one each to Dartmouth, Williams, University of 
Penn. Law School, and the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
lastitute, 

Nashua erected a fine, large school building last 
year in the south part of the city, and now there 
is a demand for a new one on the north side of the 
river. 

VERMONT. 

Superintendent Wheeler of Burlington is receiv- 
ing many compliments from the local press on ac- 
count of his admirable management of the city 
schools. 

Supervisor Hall addressed the Williamsville 
teachers in the school hall Feb. 26, speaking on 
educational matters. 

Lieutenant Governor Fuller has given to Ver- 
mont Academy a farm, for use by the students, 
comprising sixty-six acres, immediately adjoining 
the present school grounds. The school will now 
raise its own vegetables and fowls, furnishiog by 
this means better and fresher than can be pur- 
chased, and at the same time giving deserving stu- 
dents opportunity to pay all or a part of their ex- 
penses by work. The scheme is a good one in its 
c»nception, and will be of vast benefit to the 
Academy. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Lynn teachers, under the lead of Principal 
O'Keefe, bave intereated themselves in the 
abolition of graduation exercises and have sent a 
petition to the school-board. 

Ic looks as if Springfield was soon to have a 
fully equipped trade school, under the manage- 
ment of the trustees of the Sprivgfiield Industrial 
and Technical School. H. H. Bigelow of Wor- 
cester offers the trustees the plant of the Bullard 
Arms Company for $25,000, jast half its real 
value. It will probably be accepted. 

Taunton is disturbed because the city fathers 
ignore the requests of the school board for addi- 
ticnal school accommodations. 

Superintendent Perkis of Chicopee keeps in live 
with nearly all the superintendents of the state, 
by reporting excellent and improved work in the 
evening schools daring the present winter. 

The Weymouth Board is being subjected to con- 
siderable popular disapproval because it made re- 
pairs to school buildings ordered by state author- 
ities, and expected the town to pay the necessary 
bills. The committee had the alternative of being 
prosecuted by the state or of exceeding a rather 
limited appropriation. 

Fall River is unable to pay its teachers promptly, 
There is considerable complaint. 

D. H. Lamberton, superintendent of the echools 
of Charlemont, Heath, Hawley, Munroe, and 
Rowe, in bis firet report, gives a valuable resumé 
of the difficulties encountered by a superintendent 
takivg charge of country schools which have en- 
tirely lacked supervision. 

Massachusetts bas increased nearly half a 
million (455,858) in population, or 25.57 per cent, 
in ten yeare. Middlesex county heads the list 
with a gain of 35.66 per cent. Two counties, 
Barnstable and Nantucket, show a decrease of 
8.54 and 12.32 per cent respectively. There are 
forty-seven cities ard towns with a population of 
more than 8000. These embrace 1,564,931, or 
7) per cent of the entire population, while 90 per 
cent of the increase of the state was in cities. Of 
the cities and towns of more than 8000 population, 
Amesbury made the greatest gain, going from 
3,355 to 9,798, or 192 per cent. This would do 
credit to any Western city. Everett is second, 
going from 4,159 to 11,068, or 166 per cent. Ot 
the cities, Brockton leads, going from 13,608 to 
27,290, or an even 100 per cent. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Principal Curtis of the Norwich Town School ia 
assisted by Misses E. Backus, Nancy Gastin, and 
M. Hoffman, asd Mrs. C. H. Bailey. 

The catalogue of the Norwich Free Academy, 
for the thirty-fifth year, shows a total membership 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A HEALTHFUL TONIC. 
Used in place of lemons or lime juice it will 
rye with such stimulants as are necessary 
to take. 


of 415; of this number 231 ara regolar pspila, 13 
are i: the normal and 167 in the art d-partmenr. 
The department of manual training is direc'ed by 
Mr. J. W. Oleott. Under the principalehip of Dr. 
R. W. Keep the academy is in a most flourishing 
condition. 

Prof. Henry M. Keigwin of Jewett City will 
finish the year as teacher of mathematics in the 
Norwich Free Academy. 

Miss Margaret N. McKiernan is among the re- 
cently appointed teachers of the Webster School, 
ew Haven. 

The Greenville schools, under the su 
of Prio. R. W. Hine, are doing excellent work in 
the line of physical culture. 

Sopt. N. L Bishop of Norwich has stimulated 
his teachers to make a special commemoration of 
Washington’s birthday. 

The W. C. T. U. is collecting the testimonies 
of teachers throughout the state regarding the 
worthleasness of the state textbook on ‘‘ Temper- 
ance Physiology. 

Washington’s Birthday was fittingly commem- 
orated by the Greenville schools, under the super- 
vision of Prin. R. W. Hine. 

Early in April a kindergarten will be opened in 
Norwich under the control of the normal depart- 
ment of the Norwich Free Academy. Miss Law- 
nae of East Orange, N. J., will be placed in 
charge. 


RUTLAND COUNTY, VT. 


The recent meeting of the Ratland County 
teachers at Fair Haven was a great success. The 
enrollment reached 250 members. Supervisor 
Walker was especially interested in the success of 
the meeting, as it is perbaps ihe last over which 
he will preside as county supervisor. 


In speaking upon the ‘‘Scope and Function of 
the Pablic Schools,’’ State Superintendent Palmer 
said what we want is a public school system en- 
tirely free from party influences. In order to se- 
cure this our teachers must be progressive, highly 
educated, and thus worthy of public confidence. 
The eyes of teachers are not fully open to mary 
moral and intellectual forces that are of special 
importance. Teachers do not attend to ventila- 
tion and bodily health and so decrease mental 
vigor. 

Supt. J P. Booth of Washington County, spoke 
in a most practical manner vpon ‘* Wasted Time 
in School,’’ showing that tardiness, carelessness 
in discipline, disorderly conduct at close of recess 
periods, and an improper arrangement of classes 
wasted one fourth the time devoted to teaching in 
the schools. 

SuperintenJent Hall, speaking upon Physiology, 
said that it was taught teo much by books. The 
pupils find the work too dry and uninteresting 
and the teachers have no attempt to make it sim- 
pler and easier. It must not be taught so that it 
becomes wearisome. Exercises in school should 
be regular and progressive and should be prac- 
ticed with vigor. 

Comr. W. H. Cook of Washington County, N. 
Y., spoke on ‘‘ Advanced Reading in District 
Schools.’”’ To secure good reading requires hard 
study, careful preparation, and enthusiasm on the 
part of the teacher. My firat direction would be 
to read understandingly many standard selections 
from great English masters. Read something that 
will arouse and elevate your mind. Then, you 
want to teach careful attention. To secure tbis, 
stop any pupil anywhere and call on them at ran- 
dom. This will makethem ever alert. Too little 
time is given to advanced reading. Give at least 
a half bour to a recitation so that you can have a 
chance to accomplish something. Then, while 
reading, be careful that they ho'd books and keep 
their bodies in proper position. Pat pupils back 
if they are not capable of going on with the class. 
Don’t be afraid of what parents may say. Don’t 
take selections for reading that are far in advance 
of pupils. The language should be adapted to 
the mind of the learner. Be sure and have each 
paragraph well read. Don't hurry, bat master 
the thoughts in order. In the correction of words 
be careful about supposing that mere telling will 
fix the proper sound in pronunciation. The word 
in tault must be carefully drilled and often re- 
peated. Sometimes it is well to have concert ex- 
ercises to secure confidence on the part of pupils 
in overcoming difficulties. Don’t be a crank on 
the subject of pauses. Teavh pauses intelligently 
and nut in a mechanical way. Get the sense out 
of the selection and you will have no troable with 
the punctuation. Never allow pupils to mumble. 
Insist upon clearness. Use supplementary reading 
in order to have something fresh and interesting. 
Principal Kennedy of Fair Haven read a paper 
on ** Oar Parpose and its Attainment,’’ in which 
he claimed that to prepare pupils for usefulness 
was the real object, and to attain this, they must 
be provided with knowledge, skill, mental power, 
healthy bodies, and sound morals. 

Among the best papers of the session was one 
upon ‘‘ Grammar,’’ by Miss Auna Bell of Castle- 
ton. Language, in order to be put upon a sound 
and permanent basis, must be dependent upon a 
carefal mastery of definitions, principles, and the 
rules of syntax. 


Ocher papers were read by Professor Tifft of 


OPYRIGHT 


The picture of the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin, playing upon his 
magic pipe, while the entranced 
rats of the town leave their holes 
and flock after him into the sea, 
reminds one of the speed with 
which the diseases and impurities 
of the blood leave the system when 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery is taken. 

It removes all humors, poisons, 
or taints, from the system, whether 
manifested in the common pimple, 
or eruption, or in boils, carbuncles, 
eczema, salt-rheum, fever - sores, 
white swellings, hip-joint disease, 
and kindred affections — in fact 
anything and everything resulting 
from impure blood. 

For scrofula of the lung tissues 
(consumption) it has no equal, and 
often cures cases which physicians 
have given up. It is a guaranteed 
liver, blood and lung remedy, and 
the only one sold. Your moncy 
returned if the medicine fails to 
accomplish what its manufacturers 
claim, when taken in time and 
given a fair trial. 


All the year round, you may 
rely upon Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery to purify the 
blood and invigorate the system. 
It’s not like the sarsaparillas, that 
are said to be good for the blood 
in March, A ci and May. * The 
“ Golden Medical Discovery ” 
works equally well at all times, 
and in all cases of blood-taints, or 
humors, no matter what their name 
or nature. 

It’s the cheapest blood - purifier, 
sold through druggists, no matter 
how many doses are offered for « 
dollar, because you only pay fo: 
the good you get. 

Your money is returned if it 
doesn’t benefit or cure you. 

Can you ask more ? 

“Golden Medical Discovery ” 
contains no alcohol to inebriate, 
and no syrup or sugar to derange 
digestion. 

t’s a concentrated vegetable 
extract; put up in large bottles 
at $1.00; pleasant to the taste, 
and equally good for adults or 
children, 


Poultney, Agnes Pomeroy of Fair Haven, Elsie 
V. Robbies, Mre. G. B. Bootle of Pittsford, Lizzie 
Landon of Ratland, Superintendent Temple of 
Ratland, Supt. E W. Howe of Bennington, 
Faunie C. Taylor of Fair Haven, Prin. F. P. 
Davison of Proctor, Principal Leavenworth of 
Fair Haven, Prof. C. LL Lee of Troy Conferencs 
Academy of Poultney, Prin Jas:e A. Ellsworth of 
the Ratland High School, Miss F. J Baker of 
Fair Haven, Prin. E. H. Datcher of Brandon. 
Prof. W. W. Howe, instractor in drawing at the 
Albany (N. Y.) Normal School, gave several ad- 
mirable talks upon his specialty. 


EDUCATIONAL GAMES. 


Why have we not had these aids before ? is the 
question asked by teachers examining Grow's Ge- 
ographical Games. They make the stody of 
** cities,’ ‘countries and islands,’’ ‘‘ mountains 
and lakes,’’ and rivers,’ fascinating and de- 
lightfal to children. The dallest child immedi- 
ately become ambitious to learn that he may be a 
successful player. Price, 50 cts. per pack. 

C. R. Grow & Co. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


—A woman may dress and pose as a belle, 
And gracefully flatter a Japanese fan ; 
But a stone at a hen she cannot propel 
For she isn’t constructed upon that plan. 
— Boston Courier. 


I HAVE been troubled with chronic catarrh for 
years. Ely'’s Cream Balm is the only remedy 
among the many that I have used that affords me 
relief.—E. W. Willard, Druggist, Jollett. 


—Applicant —I ask for the hand of your 
daughter. 

Parent — Have you any prcspects for the fature? 

None whatever. 

She hasn’t any either. Take her, my boy, and 
be happy. God bless you both. 


Mrs. WinsLow’s ‘‘Soornine Syrup’? has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. I. 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays al! Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

—Belkins—Why is it you call your friend a 
‘*pazor?’”? Is it because he ise dall of compre- 
hension? 

Sowders—No, it’s because he is so frequently 


strapped 


— I HAVE been troubled with catarrh for ten 
years and have tried a number of remedies, bot 
found no relief until I purchased a bottle of Ely's 
Cream Balm. I consider it the most reliable 


preparation for catarrh and cold in the head.— 
Geo. E. Crandall, P. M., Qronochawntaug, R. I. 
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EIGHTEENTH YEAR, 


Chancellor John H. Vincent has prepared a pro- 
gram for the Chautauqua patrons of 1891, which 
can but draw many teachers to that charming sum- 
mer colony. At the annual meeting of the direct- 
ore, in January, Secretary W. A. Duncan reported 
the total receipts of the year as $137 599 23, which 
left a balance in the treasury of $14,072. The 
total appreciation of the Assembly property dur- 
ing the past seven years has been $210,000. 

Bishop Vincent read his report as chancellor, in 
whieh he said: ‘‘ What is the immense university 


which Rockefeller with his millions and Professor 
Harper with his scholarship propose to establish 
at Chicago but young Chautanqua? The “ Na- 
tional Chautauqua” about to be established at 
Washington City is to be but an echo of the Chau. 
tauqua on Chautauqua Lake ? 

The official prospectus for the meeting next 
summer says: ‘ It would be idle to expect that the 
next assembly would be a great improvement opon 
the last. The past will be kept good by the ap- 
pearance of some old lecturers on the platform and 
the ingress of new men and new exercises will 
keep up the usual great variety. All the schools 
will be thoroughly manned by ‘‘ specialists.’’ The 
prospecius bristles with names prominent in teach- 
ing forces. Professors from colleges in all paris 
of the country are to teach in the various depart- 
ments. Wm. R. Harper of Yale or of Chicago is 
principal of the College of Liberal Art, bat will 
not be at Chautauqua this year, as be spends the 
tummer in Europe, on business connected with the 
new Chicago university. Herbert B. Adams of 
Johns Hopkins presides over the students of his- 


tory, and Richard T. Evy of the same university 


leads the discussion of questions in political econ- | 
omy and social ecience. W. D. McClintock has 
charge of the department of the English Languege | — Harper's Magasine, for March contains an 


and Literature. Dr. Wm. T. Harris is to give 
several lectures dwing July. Among the ether, 
speakers are to be Jobn Fiske, Richard T. Ely, Jalia 
Ward Howe. Henry Waterson, 3. McArcthor, | 
Edward McGlynn, J. M. Buckley, Frauces KE. | 
Willard, John Henry Barrows, aud Jobn P,' 
Newman, Geoige Makepeace Towle, Martin L. 
D’ Ooge. 

Dr. J. W. Dickinson has been obliged to retire 
from the principalship of the echool «f pedagogy, 
and the ** eacher’s Retreat’’ will be presided 
over next summer by Col. Francia W. Parker, 
principal of the Cook County (II'.) Normal School. 
The new faculty is not entirely arranged, but it is 
safe to say that it vill rank high in ability and 
teaching power. Dr. J. {. Edwards and Prof. W. 
D. McClintock will continue their relations to the 
Retreat, and will give instruction as heretofore in 
physical science avd English language and liter- 
ature. ‘The course is sure to be philosopbical, 
practical, and thorough. 


IMPROVED FACILITIES FOR FLOR- 
IDA TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVA- 
NIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announce 8 
that for the better accommodation of the large 
travel to Florida, the New York and Florida 
Special, now leaving New York at 9.30 A M, 
Philadelphia, 11.59 A. M on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, for Jacksonville and S’. 
Augustine, will on and after 24ch instant and 
uotil further notice ran through every day except 
Sunday. For tickets and berths, apply to Agent 
Penn. R. R, Co., 205 Washington St., Boston, 


Mase. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


important article on ‘ The Literary Landmarks 
of Edinburgh,’’ written by Laurence Hatton, and 


jl ustrated from drawings by Joseph Pennell. An- 
drew Lang comments upon Shakespeare’s ° Com- 
edy of Errore,” giving curious facts connected 
with the play. This is accompanied by eight fall- 
page illustrations by Edwin A. Abbey. Theodore 
Child relates his impressions of ‘‘ The Argentine 
Cap'tal,’’ which are very fally illustrated by C. 8S. 
Reinhart and othere. Jolian Ralph, in a paper 
illustrated by Frederic Remington, presents some 
interesting information regarding ‘*‘ The Chinese 
Leak,” or the smuggling of Chinamen into our 
country across the Canadian border. Brander 
Matthews contributes a charming love story, “Ip 
the Vestibule Limited.’’ A new series of stories 
entitled, ‘* Wessex Folk,’ by Thomas Hardy, is 
begun, and Charles Egbert Craddock’s absorbing 
story, ‘‘ In the ‘Stranger People’s’ Country,”’ is 
continued. Francis Korbay writes an interesting 
essay on “ Nationality in Music’; and N. B. 
Trist tells about ‘‘American Leads at Whist, and 
their History.’? There are also poems by W.D 
Howells, Richard E. Burtor, and Hezekiah But- 
terworth. The Editorial Departments, conducted 
by George William Curtis, William Dean Howells. 
and Charles Dadley Warner, are, as usual, fall of 
interest and entertainment. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $4.00 a year. 


— The Magaaine of Art for March has for its 
frontispiece an etching after Ludwig Knaus called 
‘‘ Hinze Hath No Ears,’ which represents an 
apprentice boy eating an apple and holding a 
baby in his arms at the same time. The opening 
article of the number is on ‘‘Carrent Art,’’ by 


cae Wedmore’s article is capitally illustrated by 
reproductions of some of the most im portant 
modern pictures. A poem called ‘A Village 
Maid,” by Arthur Salmon, is illustrated by ( 
Ricketts. Mr. Rickett’s work reminds one of Hugh 
Thompson, who has so} admirably illustrated 
‘©The Vicar of Wakefield.’”’ Mr. Holman Hunt 
contributes a carefully prepared article addressed 
to students on ‘‘ The Proper Mode and Study of 
Drawiog.’’ This is accompanied by a portrait of 
Mr. Hunt painted by himself in 1845. Th, 
second and conclading paper on “ Portraits of 
John Raskin,’’ by M. H. Spielmann, is given in 
this number. The first one is after a bust by 
Boehm made in 1840. The second is from 4 
photograph taken in 1882. The bust of Ruskin 
by Conrad Dressler, made in 1884, might be of 
Walt Whitman, Tennyson or Longfellow, or any 
man of that age with long hair and gray bead, 
Herkomer’s portrait, of which there is a fy|!. 
page reproduction made in 1881, is satisfactory, 
‘* The Use of Metalin Bound 3ooks”’ is the title 
of an interesting article on this subject, which ig 
illustrated with reproductions of books in silver 
and gilt metal bindings. The late Sir Joseph 
Edgar Boehm is the subject of a sketch, with por- 
trait and two reproductions from his statues, by 
the editor of the magazine. Another sculptor, 
John Warrington Wood, is also the subject of an 
article, with several illustrations from his works, 
‘‘ Japanese Pottery ’’ is described by Ernest Hart 
and illustrated from some famous pieces. The 
Art Notes, both foreign and domestic, are fully 
and carefully prepared. New York: Cassel] 
Publishing Company. Price, $3.50 a year, single 
number, 35 cents. 


—A wide variety of interesting topics is dis. 
eussed in The Popular Science Monthy, for March, 
‘Supposed Tendencies to Socialism” is treated 


.b.t distinguished critic, Frederick Wedmore. 


by Prof. William Graham of Belfast. Atiention 


Some Recent Publications. 


Title, 
Hygienic Physiology 
Livy (Books and II) 
Lessons in Astronomy . 
The New Fourth Music Reader . ‘ 
The Great Epics of Mediaeval Germany 
The Vikings of Western Christendom 
Woman’s Workin America . R 
Lopngman’s Primary School Grammar 
Bohemia and Other Poems é 
The Light of the World 
Savonarola: A Tragedy ‘ 
A Fragment on Government 
Lessons in Applied Mechanics 
Geometry of Position . ° 
History of the U 8 (vols. 7, 8 and 9) 
Five Mioute Declamations . ‘ 


Au‘hor. Publisher Price. 
Lincoln Ginn & Co, Boston $ 90 
Greenough 1 35 
Young “ 1 30 
Mason 1 05 
Dippold Roberts Bros, Boston 1 50 
Keary G. P. Putgam’s Sons, New York 2 50 
Meyer Henry Hoit & Co, N Y 
Longmans, Green & Co, N Y 
Aitken JB ——- Co, Phila 1 00 
Arnold Funk & Wagnalls. N Y 
Austin Macmillan & Co, N Y 175 
Bentham 2 00 
Cotterill 1 25 
Graham 1 50 
Hiorns 
Dodge Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 5 00 
Adams Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 6 00 
50 


Fobes Lee & Shepard, Boston 


PUBLISHLIS’ NOTES. 


THE SLATE BLACKBOARDS, of which L, B, 
McCless & Co., 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


are the sole sales agents, have the highest endorse- | Sams 


ments ever given to blackboards. ‘They have had 
the bronze medal of the Pennsylvania Agricult- 
ural Society at a special exhibit, which was unani- 
mously awarded for the best blackboard of any 
kind exhibited. The slate is from the quarries of 
the Old Lehigh Slate Co. It makes a board of 
superior quality, color, tinish ; and for durability, 
of course, is beyond all comparison. These boards 
are already in use in ten or more states of the 
Union. For circular, prices, etc., address L. B. 
McCless & Co., 1026 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ImPoRTANT.—When visiting New York City 
save Baggage Express and Carr Hire, and sto; 
atthe GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen 


Depot. 
600 yay | Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and al! 

urants supp with the best. lorse cars 
stages, and elevated railroads to ali depots. Yor 
oo live better for less money at the Grand Unior 

otel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Receipts should never be signed with initials; 
the name should always be written with an 
Esterbrook Steel Pen. 


REWARD _ CARDS. 


Over 1,000 new pretty designs of Landscapes, Flowers, 


Boauets, Vases, Jasels, Shields, Crescents, Juveniles, 
» Scenes, Views, Fruits, Ralloons, Ships, Animals, 
irds, etc. Prices for 12—size inches, lle—34 x54, 


Be. All pretty cards no 2 alike. 
Fringed Chromo Cards— with silk fringe and tassels, 


rice each, 24x4\¢ inches, 6c;—44 
Beary! 12c., no two alike. Excellent for Rewards, etc, 
New School Aids—Each set contains 196 large pretty 


romo Excelsior, Merit, ant Credit cards. Price, 50c. 
Alphabet Cards—6 large plain capitals, small letters 
and numerals printed on 30 cards Xinch square. 2c, 


Reading Cards—i6 cards 6x9 inches, 2 

es, 82 paves pleasan 
new stories for First and Second Reader scholars. ie 
Drawing Cards—i8 different easy drawing patterns 
on 2% cards, size 3\{x6's inches, S0e;-% patterns, 500, 
Drawing Stencils—2) different perforated patterns of 
animals, birds, flowers, etc.,on cards 4\¢x6!¢ inches, 80c. 


School Reports—Arranged for 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, & 6 months 
for any school, card beard, 12 for 10c; paper, 12 for be, 
Song Book—Merry Melodies, contains 48 large p 
best schools songs for all grades, manilla covers. tho. 
School Speaker—1™ paces best Pieces, Recitationg 
Motion Songs, for children 6 to 12, or 12to 16 years. lbo, 
School Dialogues—120 pages best Dialogues for all 
kinds Entertainments, for ages 8 to 12, or 2 to 16, 25a 
School Entertainments—116 pages best Recitationg 
Dialogues, ‘Tableaux, Charades, Ooncert Pieces, ete. 
Teachers’ Examiner—New edition, contains 400 pages 
and over 5,000 important Questions with Answers on all 
the diferent branches of school studies. Jt is the best 
er for teachers who wish to prepare for eXamination 
you through. Cloth bound. Price, $1, 
ew ce List Chromo Reward Cards, Gift Card 
Gift Books, Teachers’ Books, School Supplies, and Dew 
— a Chromo Reward Oards free. All Postpaid by 
mail.@ 7. 5. postage stamps taken. Please address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO.. WARREN®@PA. 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll 

“Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar 
PROFESSIONAL. 

HANDLER SCHOOL b+ SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 


Hat . 
en — H. Address the President, or Prot 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART 80H 
the advancement of art pe 
ing feachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
= circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, ton. 
Gq. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSRTTS STATE NORMAL 
For both sexes. 


K. H. Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H 
Fall Term) begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Catalogues address 
C. C. Rounps, Principal. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, 


For circulars address 
___Miss ELLEN Hyp», Principal. 
NORMAL S0HOOL, Mass. 


For both sexes. r catal 
principal A. G. address, tne 


TATE NORMAL 
S ~ SALEM, Mass. 
Principal. D. B. Hagar, Ph.D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL. W 
S For both sexes. Mass. 
For Catalogues address 
J. @. GREENOUGH, Prineipal. 


r catalogues, address the | § 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. Price 60 cts, 


EXys Ban Fo. 


£OL Din HEAD 


Ask your Stationer to 


sell you some of the 


LARGE TABLETS 


LITT 


FOR 


LE MONEY! 


MANUFACTURED AN 


D COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme STA TIOWERY AWD PAPER Co. 
O9 Duane St, New York. 


EXERCISES FO 


By ANNIE 
The Exerclses are a 
Paper Cover. : 
Address 


R ARBOR DAY. 


With Notes, Hints, and Suggestions. 


I. WILLIS. 


ll New and Original. 
Prick, 25 CENTS. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING: COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. Mas3- 


HIRAM ORCUTT. Man 
E. Bureau of Edueation, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In @ Southern Female Colle . for next autumn. & ; 


lady teacher of Vocal and instrumental Music. 


alary, $500, Apply to 
AM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset,St., Boston. 


{00 SUNGS tor a% vent stamp. Bons 6 Toor, 
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JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


is forcibly called to the subject of governmental 
wrovg-doing in Samuel W. Cooper’s paper on 
‘* The Tyranny of the State.’’? Two articles that 
furnish scientific facts of industrial value are 
‘§ Non-conductors of Heat,’’ by Prif. John M. 
Ordway, and ‘‘ The Relative Value of Cements,’’ 
by Prof Charles D. Jameson and Hubert Rem- 
ley. There is an account of ‘’ [ron-working with 
Machine Tools,’”? by Wm. F. Durbee in the illus- 
trated series on ‘‘American Industries Since Colum- 
bus’’; and also an account of ‘‘ Dr. Koch’s 
Method of Treating Consumption.’’ Dr. Samuel 
Mitchell, one of the most conspicuous figures in 
the scientific and public life of the United States 
during the first quarter of this century, is the sub- 
ject of the usual sketch and portrait. In the 
Editor's Table the woman question receives a vig- 
orous handling under the title “‘A Profession for 
Women”’ and the relations of Science and Civil z- 
tion are pointed out. There are also good things 
in the correspondence and other departments. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $5.00 a year. 


— Cassell’s Family Magazine, for March, opers 
with the serial ‘‘A Sharp Experience,’’ by Kate 
Eyre, who has written other popular serials for 
this monthly. ‘“ How to Choose a New House’”’ 
has a deal of practical advice. A usable paper is 
** On Coloring Materials for Embroiderere,’’ which 
describes some artistic work. ‘‘ How London 
Gets its Fish,’’ is an interesting article by F. M. 
Holmes, whose illustrations show us the sea from 
which the fish comes, and the markets at which it 
is sold. The third of the poetical ‘‘ Househ-ld 
Sketches ”’ is on ‘‘ Oar Masicians.’’ The fashions 
of the month are well worthy consideration. Then 
there is music and poetry, and the ‘‘ Gatherer,’’ 
containing a record of the inventions and discov- 
eries of all parts of the world. New York: Cas- 
sell Pablishing Company. 15 cts. anumber; $1.50 
@ year in advance. 


— With the March number The Forum begins 
its sixth year and its eleventh volume. The de- 
mand for bound volumes is so large as to warrant 
a republication of all the back numbers to date. 
The Forum, therefore, has given its subscribers an 
opportunity to secure complete files of bound vol- 
umes (four half volumer, or two volumes to the 
year) without increase of price for the numbers 
that were out of print. It is possible, therefore, 
now, for a complete file of The Forum to be 
aecured, 


— The outing article for March, in the Overland 
Monthly series, will be about the parks and pleas- 
ure drives of San Francisco. It will be fully illus- 


trated, and will describe and tell the history of the 
famous Plaza, the Old South Park, ete., and of 
the great pleasure ground of the city, the Golden 
Gate Park, with the Presidioand beach drives, and 
80 un. 


—It is not difficult to account for St. Nicholus’s 
popularity if one will but examine the pages of 
the successive numbers with the eyes of a child 


reader. The serials are sturdy and healthful, as 
are their illustrations, and the shorter stories, 
verses and jingles are «exceptionally fine. New 
York: The Century Co., $3.00 per annum, 


—Another of those delightful numbers, with 
which The Youth's Companion delights us, comes 


this week. It has Secretary Biaine’s important 
article on ‘‘ How Debates in Congress Grow,’’ a 
source of information to all who are interested in 
the making of our nation’s laws. 


— The opening number of the third volume of 
Germania contains ‘‘ Kin Stiller Musikant,’’ a 


novel by Theodor Storm, favorably known as the 
author of ‘‘ Payche’’ and ‘‘ Immensee.’’ It also 
has the opening part of a literary study of Franz 
Grillparzer, by Ernest Wechsler. 


— The article by Walt Whitman discussing the 


question *‘ Have wea National Literature?’’ which 


was postponed from the February number, will 
appear in the March number of the North Ameri- 
can Review. : 


WE OFFER FOR SALE 


A fine building and grounds for a family school and 
summer boarding, located at the capital of Saratoga 
County, N. ¥. Said village is beautiful in situation 
and surroundings, easily accessible, abounding in 
Mineral Springs and Churches; full of life and 
enterprise. The building was erected for a Medical 
Institute, on a corner lot covering one acre of 

round—one hundred feet front, and contai:s dining 

all and kitchen with fourteen convenient rooms for 
family and school or The grounds are laid 
out with fruit and shade trees and flower beds, and a 
good vegetable garden in the rear. This property 
will be sold at less than one half the cost, and terms 


of sale made easy. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 


N. E. Bureau of Educat ion, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A partial or entire interest ina first class Business Col 
lege located in a western city. Said college has been 
in successful operation for 21 years; has an alumniof 
many hundred of progressive young men and women 
interested in its welfare; is now in full operation, 
with 125 students in attendance The gross income 
has ranged from $6,000 to $13,000 per annum. The 
school gperty invoices at about $2,500. Building is 
rented. The personal property and good will can be 
purebased at reasonable figures, in part or in full, 


y the proper ty. Apply to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


8 Somerset St., Boston. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co. 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M.D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c. 
neient Languages at lowest . 
ces. Catalogues on application 
CARL SCHOENHOR, 


Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 

First Course in French Conversation. By 
Prof. CHss P. DuCROQUET. i2mo, cloth, $1.00 
Specimen sheets free. 

Saus Famille. By HkCTOR MALAT. Abridged 
aud arranged for school use by Prof. PAUL 
BERCY. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

R. JENKINS, 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 

Any French or English 851 AND 853 SIxTH AVE, 

Text-book published NEW YORK, 


The French Monthly Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern French 
comedies, novels, exercises on the aifficulties of 
French grammar and pronunciation. Subscribers 
become students, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
Schools. $200 per year Published by 
BERLITZ & CO, W. Madison Square, N.Y. City. 
Sample numbers free on application. 


The Book of Job. 


The 17th voi. of Dr. PARKER’s * People’s Bible”’ 
consists of or pastoral and sermonic comments 
aud essays in detail of all the various features of the 
Book of Job, followed by 38 pages of hints and sug 
gestions of great value to teachers. Makes a splen 
did sample volume. Send for a copy. 


8 vo, cloth, 454 pages, $1.50, free delivery. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor PI., N.Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Elistories and Hist’l Readers. 
Cfhomsen’s New Arithmetics aud Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 4 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Khetoric, and Literature. 
Hutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset S8t., Boston. 


CIVICS FOR YOUNC AMERICANS. 
k. WM T. HARRIS says: “It is, I see at a 
glance, a very helpful book.” 

Introduction price, 50 cts 
Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 8 East 14th St.. N.Y. 
THuMPSON, BROWN & Co , 23 Hawley St , Boston: 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters, 
Westinke’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsemith’s English Grammars, 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


THE EMPIRE A Complete History of Britain 
and the British People Beau 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“ A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to s-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
c of, with its ~ gry of uniformly easy length, 
i per and ee of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—J/our. of Education. 
For sale at ali bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 38 E. 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care ti 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send mé a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books te 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
AND 77 WABASH AvzE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN WOODS : 


A book on Woods, contain 
ing actual and authentic 
specimens beautifully pre 
pared so as to show trans 
versely radial and tangen 
tial views of the grain, and 
with full text. Very valua 
ble for school or home, and 
makes an elegant Cbristmas 
birthday, or wooden wedding present. (See review 
in August 14th issue of this journal ) 

Preparations of Woods for Stereopticon 
and Microscope, aud Wooden Cros«-Section 
Cards, beautiful for hand decorating, for dinner 
cards, gift cards,ete. Send for circulars. 

R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, NY. 


Rand, McNally & Co.'s 


La'est, Best and Cheapest Family Atlas of the World. 
First in the field with 1890 Census Returns Over 
$53.00 worth of Maps alone. Latest railroad cnanges. 
Over 300 pages Maps, Diagrams, Statistics, Gazetteer, 
ete. $9,827 lines of Index, describing 40,000 more 
places than any other cheap atlas. Portra‘ts, Auto- 
graphs and Biographical Sketches of each President, 
and all the Signers of the Declaration of Indepen 
dence, together with history ( 
yaign. t Sight yeginners averaging 
mY, Ppopitiar priee. $3.75. AJ terms and 
exclusive territory to good workers. Outfit, including 
complete Atlas, sent prepaid for $2.00 . 
RAND, MeSALLY & CO., 323 Broadway, N. Y. City 


hers’ ie 
eachers «Agencies. 
MARC Cream, or Avgust Skim Milk: which? That is the choice offered to school-boards. We filled last 
week (Feb. 16-21) 17 positions for September. In at least 12 of these 17 cases we gave the scsools 
better teachers by far than we could hope to giye them for the same salaries in August. ‘ Fir.t come, firsat- 
served,” is our motto, CREAM come: to us in March has the first choice of 4,000 teachers. A principal of a 
and the school that New York union echool came in on Feb, 19. “I shall want in September a 
teacher for first grade below Regents, preparatory ” “ Whatealary?"’ “$400.” ** Mustshe be a normal graduate?” 
**Not necessarily.’ ‘ Music, or drawing?” ‘* Well enough, but not needed; just a good intermediate teacher.” 
“Then I will give you the beat teacher in the R up her record. and he was so well satisfied that he declined ta 
state at the salary, for the place.” We looked 0 consider anybody else. ‘ Now we want a firat assistant.” 
“ Subjects?” “ Latin, rhetoric, algebra.” “Salary?” °‘ 8600.” ** Chance for advance?” “ Yea, if she does well 
she can look within a year or two for $800 or 8900." Weran overa dozen cards. “If you can get that woman 
she is just what you are looking for. She is receiving more than A think she will come” He saw her 
$600 now, butit is in Texas, and with the prospects you offer I UGUST photograph, read some letters from 
and about her, and his eyes sparkled. ‘I want that woman,” ha said. * No wonder,” we replied, “almost any princi- 
pal would want her; and I think I shall advise her to accept, for while she could pro — command another 
hundred or two by waiting, the place is just what she wants and she will be glad to have th N IM MILK é 
matter settled.’ As he put on his overcoat he said, ‘I am very well satisfied with this SK _ . 
il 9 interview.” ‘ You ought to be,” we replied, “we have given you e>lid cream. If you came in 
* August, you would have to take the skim milk.” Our cream is pretty thick, this year, ;and we a:e 
ready to lade] it off as applications come in, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. ° Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
* Here we are again with four vacancies in our College for next year: 
Pro’, of Mathematics, Prof. of Didactics and English Literature, 


A Sample 

ip . Prof. of Greek, and Teacher of Piano and Organ. Recommend fo us 
good candidates for these places, Elect Mareb 20th.” . . . The above is an extract from a letter dated 
Feb 1891. 


This is a fair sample of the letters we are daily receiving from the hundreds of Schools and Colleges 
that always write to us whevever they have vacancies to fill. Now is a good time to register. 


Address J. ALBERT, Manager, SCHOOL AND COILEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, 


ALL V AC AN CIES Calls for tea hers in Colleges, Universities, and Private Schools, to b>gin work 
» inSept ,are beginning to come in. Among others, we are asked to recommend 
candidates for the entire Faculty of a Southern Female College, and several Specialists for a Western 
Normal School. Agency Ma-ual free. 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1£0 Tremont St,, Boston, 


The F*ishk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT VO. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND T0 ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE, 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|1(6 Wabash Richardson Bie, Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. | NewYork, | Chicago, Ill. Chattanooga,Tenn.! LosAngeles, Cal Portland, Ore, 


THE + PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


THE OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL IN THE STATE 
Is one of the busiest in filling positions in all parts of the country. Register now, if you desire increase of 
salary or promotion. For some of our teachers we have secured positions at double their former salar'es. 
We have lately been the means of promoting a Grammar School Principal from one State to the position of 
Deputy State Superintendent in another. Send for circulars. 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST. (G) ALLENTOWN, PA, 


HE ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Has some good news for good teachers with good records, $ 
Form No. 10, with full particulars, for two-cent stamp. | 508 Broadw:y, Albany, N Y, 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props. | Regrstration Free. | HARLAN P. FRENCH, Mer. 


Tue New Enctano Bureau or Enoucarion, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Room s, BOSTON, MASS. 


This Burau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every 
grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 
winter and spring, and then the rvs will come for the autumn supply. 
Now the call is by telegram or by sfecial delivery \etter, “ for next 
Monday,” and there can be no delay. 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 


of labor. Circulars and blanks sent free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


| FOR REGISTRATION, 
BEsT FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, Vi 


NOT IN ADVANCE FEES, BUT IN SECURING POSI-+ 
TIONS FOR COMPETENT TEACHERS. FORM FOR 
STAMP. EMPLOYERS SERVED WITHOUT CHARGE, 
OUR SUPPLY OF TEACHERS THE LARGEST & BEST, 
CIRCULARS OF GOOD SCHOOLS FREE TO PARENTS 


P.V. HUYSSOON, Mar. (late R. E Avery), 
American School Bureau, . . 2 W. 14th S8t., N.Y, 


The New American Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE | Is prepared to furnish information to both Teachers 
Americ. d Forei Teachers, Professors, anc | aud patrons. ow is the time for teachers to registe 
Siusisiens a both sanee, for Universities, Colleges to be ready for vacancies in the spring, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice | Employers seeking teachers should examine our 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling | lists before filling vacancies. To learn of a good 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITUBR. teacher costs only the trouble of writing a letter. 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. Centre of business near the ceatre of population of 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, the U.8. Address for information, 


C. B. RUGGLES 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. | Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg., Cincinnati, 0 


AMERIOAN AND FOREIGN | TEACHERS _ Ane INTRODUCED 
Teachers’ Agencv TO SCHOOL 


hool d famili ri OFFICERS, 

to colleges, schoois, and families su or Sen 

Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 

ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom 

mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 

Ameortoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New Yor 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 18565. 

3 Bast 14th Street, N. WY. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N 
M. V. BIpGooD, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City 


Teachers’ Avency 


BREWER. 
Ne 70 DEARBORN ST. Chieago. 


Imported Photographs 


frc m Europe,to illustrate 
Archeology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Special attention given 
to furnishing schools. 
For further information 


National Teachers’ Bureau, Union Teachers’ Agency. 


[Established 1880.) 
Teachers wanted at once for good positions. 
4th Av. and 8th St., 


NEW YORK. | Normal graduates preferred 
TEACHIERS 


Almost daily calls for teachers. 
Send stamp for application blank to 
Desiring to sccure first-class situations should H. M. HAR 
address 62 Lafayette Place, 


RINGTON, Proprietor, 
HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. NE YORK CITY. 
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EDUCATION. 


IN SPELLING BOOKS I8 THE 


Ithe Breath of Spring is in the Air 


Natural Speller and Word Book [rime to practice EASTER MUSIC, 


AMERICAN BOOK CO 


d for our Fine List of Cards, Anthems. &¢. 
faster Alleluias, (5 cts. 50 cts. doz ), 
or Our Easter Offe: ing (15 cts ,$1 44 doz.), a Cantata 


MP A. N musical Societies 


should wind up the season by practising such Canta. 


Its varied features will commend it at once to all teachers who believe in exciting in pupils an interest in thei 


r studies. Don Munio [$1 50, doz.J, Wreck of 


tas as 
Hesperus (35 cts , $2.40 doz }, ¥ist Psalm (60 cts., 


$5 40 oo Ballard. (Send for our List of 150 


ovical me are: (I undant Dicta- 
THE DESIGN [§ by simple and logical methods | PROM/NENT FEATURES Abundant 


tion Exercises; (2) Lists 


the correct spelling, pronunciation, and 
use of words in the English language. An effort is made to 
smooth the hard road of English orthography by selecting for 


of Words carefully graded in the order of their difficulty ; (3) Print- papper 


are made successiu! by introducin by A Cantatas, 
1 80 doz} Lewis, 
or Garden of Singing Flowers (40 ets., $3 60 doz }, 


ing in bold-faced type such parts of words as are difficult to spell or Garden of Singing Flowers {to sta $3 0 
on account of peculiar combinations of letters ; (4) Lessons in 


Boys and Cirls 


examples the most difficult but common words, and by relating , ; 
the ee Homonyms introducing pupils to the choice thoughts of the best go 


brilliant flower Cantata, New Flora’s Festival [40 


these in the pupils’ minds as closely as possible with their origin authors; (5) Valuable lessons on synonyms; (6) Words taught 
and with kindred words. Printing the more difficult part of the hing 1 writing doz], New Flower Queen [60 cts, $5 49 
from their Etymologies ; (7) Script lessons teaching letter-writing 447") “Kingdon of Mother Goose Cts., $218 doz } 


Gipsy Queen [60 cts., $5.40 doz.) Send for Lists. 


word in red is a device here resorted to with a view to vividly im- (8) Lessons in Di critical Marking, (9) Many Attractive and In- 


pressing the correct spelling on the minds of students. structive Pictures. 


It is printed in handsome type on fiue paper. 176 pp. Boards. Price, 20 cents. 


in School Collections. 


Children’s School Songs [35 cts., $3 60 doz ], Golden 
Boat [50 cts.] charming action songs by Mrs. L. 0 


Sample copies will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Correspondence in reference to the examination and intro- 


Chant, First Steps in Song Reading (30 cts., $3 doz.) 
Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


auction of this work cordially invited. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


CINCINNATI: 
137 Walnut Street. 
Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW YORK: A 
806 and 808 Broadway. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


MUSIC COURSE. 

COURSE IN READING. 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. NEW YORK ; 740 & 742 Broadway. 
COURSE IN SPELLING. 


¥ CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 
oun o rary. hoice N t-book d Helps for 
MacCoun’s Historical Publications. branch of School 
Welsh’s Grammars. an 


d College Work. 
Stowell’s Physiology. Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address. 


Special Announcement. 
CENSUS OF 1890. 


The New Editions of Warren’s Geographies for 1891 will 
contain the Census of 1890; also the new States of Idaho 
and Wyoming, and the new Territory of Oklahoma, together 
with all other recent Geographical Changes and Discoveries. 

Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers, who are using 
Warren’s Geographies in their schools, may obtain gummed 
sheets of the Census of 1890 to paste in the books now in use, by 
addressing the publishers. 

COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
628 and 630 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


27 & ° 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

HAVE IN PRESS FOR EARLY PUBLICATION: 

THEODORIC THE GOTH, the Bar- THE MEMOIRS of the PRINCE DE 
barian Champion of Civilization. TALLEYRAND. Edited with a Preface 
By Tuomas HopckIn, author of “Italyand her| and Notes, by the Duc de BroGLir, of the 
Invaders,” etc. (Wo. /V. in the “ Heroes of the French Academy. Translated by R. LEDos DE 
Nations Series.”) Large 12mo, fully illustrated, | BEAUFORT ; with an Introduction by the Hon: 


cloth, $1.50; half morocco, gilt top, $1.75. pee me REID, American Minister to France 
Authorized American Edition, with 

Chief Contents: — Theodoric’s Ancestors — The ; sant oll several 
Might of Attila — Theodoric’s Boyhood — The South. of Manuscripts, etc. To 
ward Migration — Storm and Stress — Italy Under completed in 5 volumes octavo. Price per 
Odovacar — The Conquest of Italy — Civilitas — Ro- $2. 50. 
man Officials — Cassiodorus —The Arian League! Vol. I. is expected to be in readiness about March 


| 
| 


EASTER MUSIC 


Of every description for the Church and Sunday 
School. Complete Lists mailed free to any address 
on application. ADDRESS, 

The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Muate Th he 


EDUCATION. 


History---Theory---Practice. 


A Complete Professional Library 
for Teachers, comprising 17 volumes of the 


International Education Series, 


HISTORY. 


Creighton’s Elementary History of England, $0.30 

Gardiner’s Easy History of England, . 0.56] Now issued; and others by 

Oman’s History of Greece, 1.50 

Robinson’s First History of Rome, ‘ 0.80 BAIN, 

Creighton’s First History of England, 0 80 SPENCER, 

Gardiner’s Student’s History of England, 1.20 SULLY 

LONGMANS, GREEN &CO., 15 E. 16th St., New York. JOHONNOT, and 
GREENWOOD. 


For full descriptive list address 


WANTED. 
antes D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., BOSTON, 1, 3, and 5 Bond St, New York. 


WE SPEAK BOLDLY! 
Barnes’ Jet Black Ink 
is the Best School Ink. 
Barnes’ Steel Pens 
are the Best School Pens. 


Number One especially. 


If you can not find the above near at hand, order of 


A. §. BARNES & CO.,... 571 Broadway, New York. 
The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing. 


Dr. ARNOLD DoODRL, of the University of Zurich, in a critical 
survey of instruction in Drawing in the 
elementary schools of Europe and America, says of the Prang Course (Paedagogium, Leipzig, apeil, *89): 
“ If we consider the PRANG COURSE as a whole and compare it with corresponding methods provided for 


teaching Drawing in elementary schools in Europe, its great superi 
‘ t 
a step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything which has Sole dene this in 


Circulars describing the Text-books and Models provided for carrying out the work of 
Prang’s Primary Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
Prang’s Shorter Course in Form Study and Drawing. 


Prang’s Complete Course | 
will be sent on application to n Form Study and Drawing, 


THE PRANG EDUCATI ONAL COMP 
ANY 
7 Park Street, Boston. 16 Astor Pl., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


(CO. L. 8. C.) 
COURSE OF READING FOR 1890--91. 


REQUIRED READINGS. Bound 
Our English. By Adams 8. Hil | READINGS 
LTON. Warren. 
1.00 | SELECTIONS FROM GOLDSMITH. dale, 


Walks and Talks in the G ‘mete ae 
A. Winchell. © Geological Field. By 


Classic French Course in English. “By W. 0. | ASCHAM AND ARNOLD Carlisle 
History of the Charch in he United State 1.00 | ESSAYS OF ADD ror ter. 
y Bishop Jobn F H t ted States. ISON, Py é Winches 
The Chautauquan, Twelve months,” .° | Garnet Seal not sold separately; four volumes 


On receipt of price will send express or postage, 
TO CLUBS.—We will supply the books 
for 1889-90, when five or more sets are bought | 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
FirtH Ave, AND 20TH ST., N. Y- 


— Anastasius — Rome and Ravenna — Boethius — 2th, and the concluding volumes will 
— ote, .{ntervals. Volumes sold separately. follow at betel 


CHARLES R. MAGEE 
88 BRoMFIELD Sr., Boston. 


at one time, at 10 per cent. 
chaser to pay express ag fp 17 
accompany order. 
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